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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons but little 

of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a spirit of selfishness 

and hatred that can lead only tochaos. Deeper-seeing minds can 
detect beneath this unprecedented confusion the tidal heart-beat of a new 
democracy whose ruling motive is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident hope 
of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done so. Even 
when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity into groups, 
the world’s great singers have persistently sounded the unifying note of 
love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these hymns 
of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the great hymns of 
Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples. From many sources, far separated ec clesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 
be drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united wor- 
ship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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EDITORIAL 


Ramsay MacDonald. 
A Voice for These Times 


AMSAY MacDONALD may stay in office a month 

or a year, but it is doubtful if he will perform a 
more needed service than he did perform when, speak- 
ing as prime minister of Great Britain, he called his 
people to the search for spiritual standards of success. 
Standing before the national council of the free churches 
of England, Mr. MacDonald exposed pitilessly the un- 
worthy motives and goals of much modern living. The 
materialism of the age received a tremendous pound- 
ing from the socialist premier, whose philosophy found 
expression in the exclamation, “We are not out for 
quantity; we are not out for equality; we are out for 
quality.” And then the man who had penetratingly 
declared that “the problem of poverty is not that of 
inequality, but of the degradation of men and women,” 
launched out into what he called a description of the 
social implications of Christianity as the only sure cor- 
rective for the materialism that threatens our destruc- 
tion. Now, that phrase, 
Christianity,” 


“the social implications of 
one. What did this 
socialist-politician mean by it when he used it? The 
living wage? Child labor? Social justice? Something 
far deeper than any of these. Ramsay MacDonald de- 
fines the phrase as meaning the dominance of the spirit- 
ual, with its absolute standard of values, and the belief 
that there is to be a future better than the past. The 
implications of the two cover all other questions. The 
fearfulness of war, for example, will go on until “a 
nation is so full of Christian courage that it will say, 
‘The only security we can have is by pursuing the moral 
categories—justice, fair play, honesty, uprightness,’ ” 


is not at all a new 


and their companions. Carefully analyzed, Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s Brighton speech shows that he feels the fun- 
damental need to be a new and general conception of 
what is good and what bad, or, in other words, a new 
standard of values. From this, if it can be achieved, 
there will come a simplification and purification of life 
that will care for the surface “problems” that so dis- 
tress us. In the voice of this British leader there is a 
prophetic quality of which just now we stand in sore 
need. 


The Task of Living 
With One’s Self 


HILE MAKING HIS PLEA for different 
standards of life Mr. MacDonald referred to 

our modern craze for recreation. Out of this, he said, 
there has come a real incapacity to spend a good Sun- 
day. “I am amazed,” said the prime minister, “at many 
of my friends who say the old Scottish sabbath was a 
burden. where 
every man and every woman preferred the old Scottish 
sabbath to the In that state of 
society you would have a fine, solid, eternal foundation 
of character and self-command upon which to build up 
Why? Mr. MacDonald 
did not say so, but the reason is not far to seek. What- 
ever its shortcomings, the old-style sabbath at least 
forced its children to learn to live with themselves. If 
its enforced quiet sometimes grew rigid, there was al- 
most bound to come, in the stillness, a period of self- 
examination, out of which it was easy for a fine type 
of moral discipline to grow. A good part of that forced 
note which provides so sinister an undertone for this 
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I would like to see a state of society 


modern French one. 


your churches and your states.” 
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age comes from our almost desperate refusal to be left 
alone with ourselves. Perhaps we fear that if that hour 
comes we will find ourselves in a vacuum. The old 
Seotch sabbath, and the Puritan sabbath, and the other 
sabbaths that provide so large a mark for our modern 
pleasure-chasers, at least had this to their credit, that 
they showed men the worth of inner communion. After 
all, the task of learning to live with ourselves is a 
task that must be faced unless we are to spend all our 
days in a blaring din of self-distraction. And the sur- 
prising thing to most people, when they come to dis- 
cover and make terms with their inner selves, is that 
they are not such bad fellows after all. Here, and not 
in any recognition of an external commandment, is 
the real worth of any true sabbath observance. 


A Brooklyn Rabbi 
Talks of Jesus 


N A FRIDAY EVENING in early April the rabbi 

of the Eighth Avenue Jewish Temple of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dr. Alexander Lyons, spoke to a large audience 
of men on his understanding of Jesus. What can a 
liberal Hebrew say in these days concerning the greatest 
of his race? “When I contemplate the Jesus that I have 
learned to regard affectionately,” declared Dr. Lyons, 
“I experience just what Moses felt when confronting 
the burning bush out of which sounded to him a sum- 
mons from on high. I, too, sense the call to remove 
my sandals for the place where I stand in present 
thought is holy ground. To me Jesus is a child of the 
spiritual genius of his people carried to its highest bloom 
and beauty. He is a God-intoxicated soul to whom God 
is sO genuine and compelling a reality that at times, 
like the prophets, one of whom he was, he loses a con- 
sciousness of distinction between himself and the su- 
preme being with whom he feels identified in the ardor 
of his 


devotion. To me Jesus is human, of human 


parentage. He is not God humanized, but man divin- 
He is not so much an indication of what God is 
as of what man can become in consequence of his con- 
templation of the inspiring embodiment of what God is. 
Such a Jesus Christendom has still to attain to. Such 


a Jesus the Jews have still to accept.” 


ized. 


A Footnote on 
Faith-Healing 


N MAY LAST YEAR there was an evangelistic 

campaign conducted in Vancouver, B. C., by a Con- 
gregational minister, Rev. C. S. Price. Faith-healing 
occupied a prominent place in the campaign, which, as 
is generally the case with such an attraction, won wide 
attention. Following the campaign the ministerial as- 
sociation of the city appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the cures reported. Eleven ministers, eight doc- 
tors, three university professors, and one lawyer served 
on this committee. Approximately 350 cases in which 
cures had been reported were investigated during a 
period of several months. These had been sufferers 
from most of the diseases in the medical catalog. Of 
the total number, thirty-nine died within six months 
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after their supposed cure. Five more became insane. 
In four other families insanity developed from the 
failure of the announced cures to manifest themselves. 
Five of the 350 were found to be so distinctly benefitted 
as to be entitled to the verdict “cured.” All these were 
what the committee called “functional” cases, where 
normal organs showed no evidence of structural change 
but the patient suffered as though there were organic 
disease. Nervous diseases made up the bulk of this 
group. The detailed reports of this inquiry make grew- 
some reading, but they are of value at a time when the 
number of faith-healing evangelists is on the increase. 
A bit more such careful gathering of evidence by other 
associations would protect a host of people from ter- 
rible disappointment and consequent spiritual loss. In- 
cidentally, we read in the Congregationlist a note stat- 
ing that C. S. Price has been dropped from the minis- 
terial membership of the Bay Association, in California, 
and that the church of which he was a member has 
taken his name from its roll. We are reminded of a 
conversation with a St. Louis minister shortly after 
the sensational meetings held by a certain Mrs. Mac 
Pherson in that city in which a great many cures were 
effected. To the question as to whether their cures 
were real the minister replied, “Perfectly so.” “And 
what sort of pople were they, who were thus cured?” 
he was asked. “O,” he replied, “the same folks that 
Hickson cured a year ago!” 


An Industrial Prophet 
and Pioneer 


i THE DEATH of John J. Eagan of Atlanta the 
long, thin scouting line of the advance for a more 
Christian social order lost one of its best captains. He 
illustrated in a striking fashion the spirit of the new 
crusader for righteousness. Roosevelt once said that 
fighting for the right was the finest sport in the world. 
Mr. Eagan was neither a gloomy prophet denouncing 
wickedness and deploring our evil age nor an oratorical 
tom-tomer. He was a practical man, without guile or 
egotism, devoting himself and his wealth to the creative 
task of social reform. His first great battle was with 
vice in his own city. In a quiet way he collected the 
facts and then paid with his own money for full pages 
in Sunday newspapers to lay these facts before his 
fellow citizens. The result was an uprising of the 
voters and a cleaner city. His last great adventure was 
in industry. He put his wealth and his personality into 
a big steel mill for the specific purpose of running it 
on a Christian basis. He believed that investors, man- 
agers, workmen and public are all participants in a 
modern business and so asked that a council be created 
of representatives of all these active factors. He re- 
quested the social service commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches to appoint one of their group to 
the directorate as a representative of the public and a 
sort of high councilor on ethics. It is to be hoped his 
untimely death will not mean an end of this adventure 
in industrial relationships. The world needs leaders 
who will do this sort of thing in industry infinitely more 
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than it needs tariffs, trusts or billion dollar enterprises, 
and the church needs men who will frankly put Chris- 
tianity first in big business enterprises more than it 
needs eloquence over abstractions in theology. It is 
passing strange that an effort to put the golden rule into 
industrial relations should excite derison on the one 
hand and create a sensation on the other. Mr. Eagan 
cared for neither; he did care supremely to impress 
his Christian conviction by running a big business in 
a Christian manner. 


Something New in 
Church Conventions 


NLESS ALL SIGNS FAIL, the convention of 

Methodists that will meet in Louisville over the 
Easter week-end will be given more newspaper notice 
than any other church gathering of the year, Already 
a Louisville newspaper has discovered that the gather- 
ing is a part of a movement to promote nudity among 
young people, and a syndicate of papers have announced 
that it has devious and dangerous connections with 
Moscow. Any church event that can produce prelimi- 
nary flutters of that kind surely has within it possi- 
bilities. It really begins to look as though something 
might happen in this convention! All the history of 
this gathering up to this point lends support to this 
hope. It is not an ecclesiastically planned meeting. It 
has been suggested, promoted and will be attended by 
students. All the Methodist colleges, both north and 
south, will send them, and there will be others from 
state institutions. On the three days of program there 
appear the names of only three bishops. The main 
topics to be discussed are Christ, the church, industry, 
race, war, and public opinion. It is rumored that some 
good Methodist ecclesiastics are frankly scared as to the 
effect of such a group discussing such topics at such 
a time—just two weeks before a Methodist general con- 
There is a danger lest these young people 
know no better than to wander far off the safe reserva- 
tion of usual denominational concerns and force con- 
sideration of the actual issues that now confront those 
who would build the kingdom. 


ference. 


Cleaner and 
Quicker Wars 


M* ELBRIDGE COLBY, a contributor to Amer- 
ica, the Roman Catholic weekly, is evidently, 
with the assistance of Colonel J. F. C. Fuller of the 
British army, making a mighty effort to win that prize 
offered by Life for the best plan for securing “bigger 
and better wars.” To be sure, Mr. Colby consumes more 
than the two hundred words Life considered sufficient 
to outline any refinements of military cruelty. And 
Colonel Fuller has taken a whole book to tell what a 
really efficient, up-to-the-minute, and modern style 
army, unhampered by the sentimentalities of past wars 
can do when it comes to dealing out death and destruc- 
tion. But the results are so satisfactory that we hope 
Life will waive the word-limit, or else bestow a special 
prize. Briefly, the Colby-Fuller proposal is this: It is 
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the business of war to break down the resistance of the 
enemy and impose terms. The enemy is no longer to 
be conceived as the opposing army; it is the opposing 
nation in its entirety. No longer, we are told, is time 
to be wasted on the soldiers on the front. There will 
be “huge submarines that will pass under a hostile fleet 
carrying troops and tanks; tanks that will speed around 
hostile armies through clouds of smoke and attack the 
legislators in session; aircraft that will carry huge 
bodies of men and chemicals to stupefy or temporarily 
incapacitate the population; tanks that will go in sub- 
marines or under the waves like submarines and land 
on hostile shores ; raiders paralyzing industry with gas; 
electrical means of stopping every electrical instru- 
ment.” All this on the authority of the British colonel. 
No wonder that Mr. Colby waxes indignant over the 
messy little brawls that nincompoops like H. G. Wells 
and Will Irwin have seen coming. Why, this model, 
with its tanks and its gas and the like, is guaranteed, 
we are assured, to produce “a finer, a cleaner, a fitter 
type of war for intelligent men”! Life, with its “bigger 
and better” slogan seems to have been off the track. 
“Cleaner and quicker” appears to be what we are really 
heading toward. 


Fighting Moscow 
in Detroit 

BOUT TWO HUNDRED priests and laymen of 

the Russian Orthodox church are said to have at- 
tended the convention held in Detroit last week. The 
gathering was reported to have been financed largely 
by funds contributed from Episcopalian sources, and 
there was evident a close interest on the part of many 
members of that communion in what took place. The 
most definitive action was, of course, that by which 
independence from the church in Russia was proclaimed 
and the formation of an American orthodox church 
announced. We do not yet know what decision was 
reached concerning the language in which the services 
of this church are to be conducted. Needless to say, 
the Detroit convention represented the groups that are 
totally out of sympathy with the present order in Rus- 
sia, both in state and church. Its presiding bishop, 
Metropolitan Platon, has been accused by the soviet 
government of participation with various ‘white’ gen- 
erals in counter-revolutionary campaigns, and one of 
the latest acts of Tikhon has been a formal order for 
Platon’s deposition. The course adopted at Detroit 
must have seemed, to conservative Russians in the 
United States, the only possible one. If the Russian 
church in this country desires to keep itself from the 
control of the same forces that now control its home- 
land, doubtless the decision was wise. Certainly we 
are not in a position to prove otherwise. Our concern 
in the matter is principally lest a great church, which 
has given evidence of a desire to forward the cause of 
Christian unity by a rapprochment with the eastern 
orthodox branch, should close the doors to future service 
in this direction by hasty and ill-considered action now. 
After all, the main purpose of men like Platon is not 
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so much to build a new church here as to tear down a 
disagreeable order in Russia. However indirectly, the 
Detroit program is really an attack on Moscow. And 
whatever the future may hold over there, it is unthink- 
able that the control of the church in Russia will again 
pass into the hands of reactionary emigres such as are 
back of this move. Those Episcopalians who con- 
template a future union with the eastern church will 
be wise if they hesitate long before identifying their 
hopes with men of the sort who met at Detroit. 


The Y.W.C.A. and Leadership 


ITH THE APPROACH of the national con- 

vention of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, to be held in New York from April 30 to 
May 6, and of the meeting of the world’s committee of 
the same body, to be held in Washington from May 
9 to 17, the Christian forces of America will do well 
to ponder the advance of this organization that is con- 
tributing so largely to the building of a Christian social 
order. Many denominations will be in session at about 
the same time; this meeting of Christian women may 
easily prove of more meaning than that of all the official 
church bodies. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association counts 
more than half a million members in thhe United States. 
Its importance does not, however, lie in its membership. 
Its budgets, local and national, mount to more than 
$25,000,000 vearly. Its power, however, cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars. It has a paid staff of 
more than three thousand. Other bodies, with 
influence, have far more. 


less 
It is hard to separate out, 
from the life of the Y.W.C.A., any features and say 
that to these the organization owes its undoubted im- 
portance. The truth is that the Y.W.C.A. comes as 
close to having, at this moment, a prophetic position 
and quality as any institution ever comes, and it is to 
this intangible possession that the association must 
give credit for the unique place it now occupies. 

When the delegates gather at New York they may 
be asked to consider such routine matters of adminis- 
tration as are included in the balancing of a budget 
or the amendment of a constitution. When the com- 
mittee members come to Washington—it will be the 
first time the world’s committee has met in the United 
States—they will be dealing with such problems as the 
place of women in industry and the effect upon women 
of migration. But there will be other, more intangible, 
but more important, questions up for decision. In the 
these into this: Is the 
Y.W.C.A. to keep a place in the van of Christian 
progress? 

In the past, the Christian cause has often found in 
the Y.W.C.A. a freshness of approach and willingness 
to try new methods that has been of inestimable value 
in breaking the way into new fields of human service. 
If there has been some element of the prophetic, there 
has been even more of the pioneer in this body of 


main, may be compressed 
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women. It is to be hoped that there will be a full por- 
tion of this spirit remaining for the enkindling of the 
New York convention. The pioneer was never more 
needed. 

A study of the association, as it approaches this 
gathering, suggests that it is most likely to show its 
pioneering powers for the next few years in the field of 
Christian leadership. There are all sorts of commis- 
sions and committees, denominational and interdenom- 
inational, wrestling with this matter just now. On the 
whole, these give the impression of being mainly en- 
gaged in wrestling. The Y.W.C.A. is giving a demon- 
stration. The standards for association service are 
being constantly pushed up; the attainments of asso- 
ciation servants are becoming more impressive. The 
association, in short, is proving that it is possible to 
see clearly the requirements for effective Christian 
service in our day, and then to secure the sort of 
servants who meet those requirements. It is a dem- 
onstration that all Christian forces need. 

That the Y.W.C.A. is doing this in the face of greater 
difficulties than beset the usual organization makes its 
achievement the more valuable. A study of its per- 
sonnel sheets shows an annual turnover that would 
appall most business executives. Nor can this turn- 
over be eliminated, for young women will get married, 
and families will call upon their daughters to surrender 
themselves to the demands of home conditions. More- 
over, to the young woman just graduating from college 
there offer today realms of possible effort immensely 
broader than appeared a few years ago. So that, while 
the association can offer good jobs and good pay, it 
must face the competition of other professions with 
greater social and financial attractions. 

This insistence upon a properly trained leadership 
is being extended to volunteer workers, as well as to 
the employed staff. In the National Training School 
which the association conducts in New York there are 
now short courses to which can come the women who 
serve on local boards of directors, and in which they 
are given an intensive drill in the requirements of their 
positions. To have such offices taken out of the cate- 
gory of social honors and put into the realm of exacting 
and precise duties marks a new day in volunteer reli- 
gious service. And this is but one minor phase of the 
effort of the Y.W.C.A. to raise the whole level of its 
leadership. 

The core of the matter is to be found in this school. 
The association has not been satisfied with such stand- 
ards as usually are to be found in a “training school.” 
It has insisted that its institution be a purely graduate 
one. The courses that are given in biblical literature 
and interpretation, the history and philosophy of re- 
ligion, religious education, industrial and social history, 
and association leadership and technique are such 
courses as only the possessor of a college degree can 
handle. The elective work that is done in Columbia 
University, Union Theological Seminary, and the New 
School for Social Research is such work as is rewarded 
with advanced degrees. In the whole country there 
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are probably no courses being offered of more demand- 
ing nature, or broader scope, than these which are now 
deemed essential to workers in a field where a level 
head and an attractive personality were once apt to be 
thought a sufficient equipment. 

One other venture upon which the association, 
through this school, is now entering has its suggestions 
for other organizations. It is taking girls directly from 
college—the raw material of leadership—giving them 
a short, intensive training, then sending them out for a 
period of actual work. To those who survive this test 
with the desire to make the work they have experienced 
their life service, the longer and more complete training 
is then given. As a selective process, this would seem 
nearly ideal. 

By holding its standards so high, by subjecting its 
recruits to such rigorous selection, the Y.W.C.A. will 
probably never have a personnel list that will compare 
with that of other large bodies. But these women are 
evidently daring enough to go ahead on the belief that 
the smaller group, adequately trained, can do more 
than the heterogeneous crowd. Again, we believe, they 
are pioneering. And again, we believe they are right. 


Fundamentalism, Modernism 
and Christ 


HE KEY to the essential difference between the 

fundamentalist view of Jesus and the modernist view 
is found in the dissimilar attitudes with which the two 
types of mind approach him. Fundamentalism comes to 
the figure of Jesus by the dogmatic route. Modernism ap- 
proaches him as a fact of history. To the fundamentalist 
the significance of Jesus’ personality is interpreted by a 
certain doctrinal framework into which the historic figure 
is made to fit. This framework consists of the conception 
of an infallible Bible, a “plan of salvation” which engaged 
the divine mind from the beginning of time and was revealed 
by various stages prior to the appearance of Jesus, a series 
of predictions pointing to certain events in the career of 
Jesus by fulfilling which at his appearance he could be 
identified as the promised one and his place in the divine 
scheme attested, his miraculous birth of a virgin, the 
miracles which he himself wrought, his death on the cross, 
his resurrection, his ascension and his promised return to 
earth to consummate his mission. Here is an a priori frame- 
work into which the figure of Jesus is fitted and by which 
he is to be explained. The system has as its background 
the messianic concepts with which the Jewish mind of Jesus’ 
day was occupied, plus certain other concepts derived from 
the writings of Paul. 

If one reads the life story of Jesus with this group of 
ideas in the foreground of his thinking he is able to com- 
prehend the view of Jesus held by fundamentalism. It is 
necessary, according to fundamentalism, to hold the frame- 
work fixed and indisputable in all its details, as much so as 
is the historic outline of the figure within the frame. This 
conception of Christ is based upon the assumption that those 
to whom he originally came, those who therefore were his 
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first interpreters, perceived and interpreted him with final 
and unchangeable categories, and that it is necessaty, if we 
are to take Jesus at all, that we shall take their framework 
of interpretation also. Thus their framework has become 
a system of control by which a certain way of thinking 
about Jesus has been invested with the same vitality and 
authority as that which is imputed to Jesus himself. 

Modernism, from its side, approaching Jesus with utter 
reverence for his personality, looks with skepticism upon 
the finality of the system of concepts with which his first 
interpreters sought to understand him. It asks questions 
about these concepts. It wonders whether the category of 
messiahship as held by later Judaism is either universally 
valid or universally necessary in order to understand Jesus. 
It asks whether the a priori conception of a scheme of salva- 
tion, a drama enacted upon a divinely ordered stage tran- 
scending the levels of our common human action, is either 
necessary or usable for men today. As for specific predictive 
prophecies it definitely says that there were no such, and 
that what have been claimed to be such are survivals in 
early Christian thinking of the forced and fantastic rab- 
binical methods of dealing with the ancient scripture. With 
respect to the virgin birth, modernism raises the question 
of the origin of the belief, whether it was an authentic 
literal recital of facts originally from the lips of Mary 
herself, or a later poetic creation, prompted by the impulse 
to honor Jesus by giving him an origin above that of 
natural human birth. Of his death and resurrection, mod- 
ernism rejects every dramatic interpretation and insists that 
their meaning and significance are to be found by seeing 
them as parts of the total fabric of the altogether real life 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

That is to say, modernism, in its historical approach to 
Jesus assumes that the figure of Christ as a fact of history 
may be loosened from that framework of interpretation 
peculiar to the mind of the age and place in which he histor- 
ically appeared and reinterpreted for every age and every 
place in forms and categories ever fresh and vital. This is 
an abstract and extreme way of stating modernism’s point 
of view. It may seem to imply that modernism definitely 
rejects the entire traditional interpretation of Jesus, but such 
is not necessarily the case. It simply holds that the historical 
framework of interpretation belongs to a different order 
from the fact interpreted, and insists that wherever in the 
interest of truth the classic interpretation needs to be rejected 
or modified it may be done without lessening the greatness 
or discounting the authority of Jesus himself. It is not neces- 
sary, that is to say, for Christ to walk through all history 
wearing the vestments with which men clothed his figure 
who saw him first. The universal appeal which he makes 
to mankind will prompt them to invest his figure with ever 
fresh meanings by which his unique influence and authority 
may continue to be exercised upon their lives. 

Every reader familiar with the principle of apperception 
in modern psychology will readily understand this difference 
between fundamentalism and modernism. Modernism pro- 
tests that it is both unnecessary and impossible to take over 
bodily the apperception mass of early Christianity. There 
is nothing necessarily divine or authoritative or final about 
this apperception mass. And it is our first duty, says mod- 
ernism, conceptually to separate the historic fact of Christ 
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from the implications of the early apperception of him and 
to interpret him in the terms of our own apperception. No, 
says fundamentalism; the early interpretation is insepa- 
rable from the historic fact interpreted ; the apperception of 
Jesus by those who saw him first was divine, authoritative 
and final ; it cannot be even conceptually separated from the 
fact of him without disloyalty; it must therefore be kept 
intact as a system of control over the historic fact of Christ, 
and itself made coequal with his personality as an object 
of faith. 

This is the root difference between fundamentalism and 
modernism as to their respective views of Christ. If we 
confine our consideration of modernism to Christian mod- 
ernism, in the evangelical sense, as we do in these chapters, 
it is clear that in its profession of faith in the historic 
person named Jesus Christ modernism holds a “Christology” 
that is every whit as “high” as that of fundamentalism, 
though it does not state its profession in the terms employed 
by fundamentalism. In loosening the figure of Jesus from its 
older framework modernism provides a framework that 
exalts the figure no less than does the frame handed down 
by tradition, albeit the modernist frame is of another design. 
How then does modernism approach Jesus? It tries to rid 
its path of all dogmatic prepossessions, and by historical 
investigation and criticism to set free the actual person of 
Christ so that he may stand forth and speak for himself. 
This it has succeeded in doing during the past half century 
with a singleness of purpose and thoroughness of method 
that have given our generation a more realistic understand- 
ing of the historic figure of Christ than any generation has 
enjoyed since the last apostle died. The result of this vast 
labor in archaeology and history and literary criticism has 
been to strip away many accretions of the centuries and to 
give men of our world the virgin sense of meeting Jesus 
for the first time. 

And the significant thing is that this scholarly process, 
controlled not by sentiment but by the scientific spirit of 
the search for objective fact, has resulted not only in an 
intensified interest in the person of Jesus but in a mar- 
There 
has never been a time in Christian history when the warm 
presence of Jesus in the hearts of men and the urgent mandate 
of his will in the consciences of men were so vividly felt 


velous enhancement of his significance for mankind. 


and so gladly acknowledged as right now. And yet there 
was never a time when the traditional apologetic on his 
behalf was so unsatisfying. The old framework by which 
the divinity of Jesus has been envisaged and demonstrated 
is either rejected or regarded with indifference by virtually 
all typically modern minds, whether learned or unlearned. 
But Christ himself, surviving the old thought systems which 
For with 
the freeing of the historical Jesus from the clutter of eccle- 
siastical ritualism and anachronistic dogma, men seem to see 
a figure whom they cannot leave in the framework of the 
dead past; he seems to demand the fresh investiture of 
his person with the forms and patterns of modern life. 
Modernism has not yet fashioned such an interpretation 
of him. We have no rationalized apologetic that can be set 
over against the framework of Jewish messianism and 
traditional orthodoxy. We are too near our new discovery 
of him. The shock of his so recent coming amongst us is 
both absorbing and confusing. It is as if our age were another 


have lost their vitality, is more vital than ever. 
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Sea of Galilee, and while we were engaged busily in mend- 
ing our nets on the shore, Jesus stood beside us and bade 
us leave all and follow him. So startling is his modern 
coming! Our surprise is like that of the sons of Zebedee. 
We do not yet know what to make of him. But the same 
confused motives and the same wistful yielding to his cal] 
mark our present contact with him as they marked the 
initial contact of those whom he met at the seaside long 
ago. The parallel is profoundly apt. For the really vital 
relation of Jesus to modern life can best be stated in terms 
analogous to those of the Galilean and Judean ministry, 
Who he is is hidden from us. Not only does he not urge 
upon us any title or definition of his person, but we as 
yet have no impulse to label or explain him. We are too 
deeply drawn and held by him, by the charm and dignity 
of his person, by the cryptic translucence of his speech, by 
the sense that here in his spirit and on his lips is the answer 
to all the problems and needs of our world. 

Mayhap, some day, two or three of his closest disciples 
will go with him to another Caesarea Philippi and he will 
be transfigured before their eyes. There will then begin 
the formulation of a grand explanation of his personality— 
who he is, and what his place in the vast evolutionary pro- 
cess of humanity. And mayhap from some fiery-tongued 
Pentecost the insight vouchsafed to the elect two or three 
at Caesarea will be spread abroad as a conquering gospel 
through all the world. But to that stage we have not yet 
come. Ours is the more modest, the more human—perhaps 
it is also the more ineffable—lot to walk with him through 
fields of corn and city streets, to sit in temple porches or 
on the lilied hillside, while he talks to us of the coming 
of his kingdom of justice and truth and peace. We listen, 
charmed and convinced—yet not understanding! 

Fundamentalism says that modernism lacks definiteness 
of doctrine. To the truth of which charge modernism makes 
ready confession. And it adds that it is better far to follow 
Christ though unable to explain him, while waiting upon the 
Father in heaven to reveal an explanation, than to accept 
from flesh and blood an explanation that is already dead 
or one that is premature. This unhurried theological pace 
of modernism which so exasperates the lawyers and phar- 
isees is as natural as the contentment of the twelve while 
Jesus was with them. His present authority was never 
in doubt. It was not an authority that flowed from some 
It had no 
It was de facto. He 
They simply felt it and yielded to it. 
\Why should it be otherwise now? As a matter of fact, it is 
not otherwise. 


accepted doctrine or explanation of his person. 
legalistic or metaphysical sanction. 
simply exercised it. 


Those who are taking Jesus most seriously 
in the really serious business of life—those who are trying 
to follow him in industry, in statecraft, in international rela- 
tions and in all avenues and areas of the social order—are 
less concerned to explain his person than to understand his 
mind, more desirous of yielding to his authority than of 
philosophising about his divinity. In this, according to 
the teaching of Jesus himself about doing the will of God 
as a way of knowing the doctrine, modernism would seem 
to be more truly Christian than fundamentalism. 

But modernism makes a still further reply. Why, it asks, 
should those who follow Christ be so concerned with him 
as a problem to be explained? Why not accept him for 
what he is, the supreme moral fact of our human world? 
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Fundamentalism says that we cannot get to the moral fact 
of him except through the doctrine—through a literally 
infallible Bible which tells the story of him, through a 
divinely revealed messianic dogma which determines his 
place in history, through a miraculous birth which certifies 
that this is the one who was promised as the redeemer of 
Israel, through miracles of his own working and through 
the resurrection of his physical body from the tomb. Funda- 
mentalism says that if we weaken this framework at any 
point, the figure within the frame will surely disappear. 
But modernism says that this simply is not so. We do as 
a matter of fact reach the majestic presence of Jesus with- 
out the aid of all this paraphernalia of dogma. Indeed, his 
presence and his authority were never so vitally acknowl- 
edged as since men began to doubt or lose interest in these 
dogmas. 

So modernism asks again, Why turn Jesus into a prob- 
lem? After all, even on the basis of orthodoxy, there is 
something ironical in all this elaborate Christology with 
which the church has engaged itself since the beginning. 
God is really the problem. Is there a God? What is his 
nature? How may I know him and serve him? These are 
the real problems of life and of religion. And to them 
Jesus is the answer! . Yet traditional religion has not only 
made of him its chief problem but has actually sought to 
solve him in the terms of a primary problem! This is 
precisely what the age-long controversy over the divinity of 
Christ means—an attempt to settle one problem by trans- 
lating it into the terms of a greater problem. The real issue 
in religion is not the divinity of Christ, but the Christianity 
of God. God is the great “X” in the equation of life and 
Christ is the given quantity. Show us the Father, cries 
the human heart, and it sufficeth us. He that hath seen 
me, says Jesus, hath seen the Father. God is like Jesus— 
that is the gospel! It is no gospel to insist that Jesus is 
like God, for we are describing the known in the terms 
of the unknown. It is no gospel to say that Jesus is the 
son of God,—taking these words literally,—but it is a gospel 
of immeasurable glory to say that God is the Father of 
Jesus. We solve the unknown God by the known Jesus. 
But we are mocked when our Answer is made our Problem. 

It is this fact-character of Jesus which sets him in vital 
connection with modern life. We are not so sure of any 
metaphysical or doctrinal demonstration as our fathers 
were, even though we can find no flaws in the reasoning. 
But the claim of Jesus that God is his Father has a way 
of demonstrating itself altogether congenial to our modern 
tests of truth. That is the practical way of taking him in 
earnest and seeing what happens. It is the way of experi- 
ment, of moral adventure, backed and prompted by high 
hope and a bit of reason, but not proved to be rational 
until tried out in experience. We have witnessed through 
the centuries in the personal inner life of millions of men a 
demonstration of the truth of Christ’s claim to bring the 
peace and grace and power of God to the human spirit. 
And we are witnessing today the beginnings of an attempt, 
on a grand scale, to test God’s fatherhood of Jesus by trying 
out in the wide ranges of our economic, political, inter- 
national and social life whether the Nature of Things will 
support and sustain a human world built upon the founda- 
tion of that mind which was in Christ Jesus. The full 
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majesty of Jesus, thus, is no static achievement of meta- 
physics, as fundamentalism insists; it still waits for its 
true demonstration. And the proof rests not so much with 
our logicians and scholars, as with those of us who in 
simple faith with earnest hearts lend willing and untiring 
hands to the building of that kingdom in which his will 
is done on earth as it is in heaven. 


The Washerwoman 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


CALLED UPON a Lady, and I found her working 

at her Washtub. And she would have wiped her 
hands and sat down and talked with me, but I knew 
that her Suds were hot, and she would make better 
progress if she went on while she visited with me. So 
I encouraged her to keep on with her work. And as she 
worked she talked with me. 

And she said, I have to work hard, but I thank my 
God that I am able to do it. And I rejoice that I have 
work that taketh me not into the market place, but 
leaveth me at mine Home, where I can prepare lunch 
for the children when they come from School at noon, 
and receive them again when they come home at night. 

And I said, Is not washing very heavy work? 

And she said, I know not that it is any harder than 
other things, and it payeth me a good living. Yea, and 
I distribute it through the week so that I work not more 
hours in any day than I am able to do and care for my 
children, and I have the house in good shape, and my 
own dress changed when they come home from school. 

And she said, It seemed very hard when Jim died, and 
left me this little home, and four small children. And 
I had relatives who wanted me to let them take the 
children, that I might be free to work in an Office and 
take care of myself. But I would not have it so. For 
these are mine own children and the children of Jim. 
and I am to rear them faithfully and well. 

And I saw and beheld that mother love had sweetened 
the burden of Sacrifice, and that her devotion to her off- 
spring had made her lot not one of bondage but of 
content. 

And I said, How fareth it with thy faith? 

And she said, I have never been able to formulate my 
Faith. Only this I know, that while I toil I pray and 
sing, and I know that the love of God is able to make 
me strong, and to send me singing at my task. 

Now that evening I came by that way, and I saw 
her and her children together. And she laughed with 
them, and talked with them, and if she was weary she 
did not show it. And her clothes were upon the line, 
and she had put on a clean gown, and her heart was as 
the heart of one of her children. 

And I considered this as I went on, and I counted 
her among the Rich Women of mine acquaintance. 
For she hath her Home and her Children, and her Work, 
and her Strength sufficient for her need. And she hath 
a Faith which she hath never had time to formulate, 
but which sendeth her singing at her work. 





Christianity and Contemporary Politics 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


ESTERN CIVILIZATION is supposed to be 

Christian. The Christian religion is one of the 
potent forces of its life. Yet there are no Christian 
nations in the western world and no political party 
that pretends to have a distinctively Christian program. 
In temper and method Gandhi’s nationalist movement 
is probably more Christian than any political party of 
occidental civilization. Hildebrand once dreamed of 
bringing all nations under the dominion of the church 
and Innocent III nearly realized the dream but the 
ghost of Caesar rather then the spirit of Christ in- 
spired both the dream and the achievement. Since 
the Reformation the church has contented itself with 
the culture of the individual Christian life and the few 
efforts that have been made to bring politics under 
the influence of religion were generally inspired by 
men who knew the Old Testament better than the New 
So Christianity has not been a potent force in mould- 
ing the policy of nations. The western world is in 
moral chaos because of that fact; and there is no way 
of redemption for it until political parties arise whose 
program and methods are based upon distinctive 
spiritual idealism 


COMPLACENCY OR CYNICISM 

are all sorts of democratic movements and 
tendencies in our modern world and all democracy, 
insofar as it is based upon an appreciation of the worth 
and dignity of human life, is Christian. But most of the 
democratic movements do not approximate the Chris- 
tian ideal very closely because they are corrupted by 
either the sin of complacency or cynicism. They either 
fail to envisage the ultimate goal of human society or 
they have lost faith in man’s ability to achieve it. A 


There 


Christian political party must obviously be character- 
ized by at least two fundamental attitudes. It must 
have the courage and the imagination to conceive an 
ideal social order in which the human spirit can triumph 
over every social custom and economic relationship 
which now depreciates human personality and debases 
human life. At the same time it must believe that such 
a world can be built without violence and without 
hatred; it must have sufficient confidence in people to 
believe that most of them can be brought to detect the 
social ills from which they and their fellows suffer and 
to desire their abolition. A Christian political party 
must, in short, be radical in aim and democratic in 
method, both its radicalism and its democracy having 
their source in a Christian humanism which appreciates 
the human personality as the end of all political effort 
and as the source of all political power. 

The democratic forces of continental Europe lack 
confidence in the Christian method; the democracy of 
America is wanting in radical idealism ; only in England 
do democratic tendencies give promise of approximat- 
ing the Christian ideal. Continental radicalism is dog- 
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matically Marxian. It has no faith in democratic methods 
because it lacks confidence in people. It wants to build 
a new world for them but not through them. It as- 
sumes that all men are selfish and always selfish and 
that the social order can be changed only by a struggle 
in which the selfish interests of those who would profit 
from a change would be enlisted against the selfish 
interests of those who benefit from the status quo. 
Sometimes it does not even trust those who would reap 
the rewards of a new social order for it does not be- 
lieve that they have the intelligence to desire what is 
best for them; so it would substitute new dictatorships 
for the old. Marxism, in short, distrusts men and trusts 
only force, economic and physical. Distrust inevitably 
breeds hatred, and when hatred has conceived, it brings 
forth war. 


CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


The tendency of continental socialism is to efface the 
vertical divisions and hatreds of race which now divide 
the human community but to substitute equally griev- 
ous horizontal divisions of class. It does this in the hope 
of ultimately destroying all classes but one and thus 
restoring peace to human life. The conventional Chris- 
tian forces of the continent are right in affirming that 
this kind of Marxism is constitutionally inimical to a 
Christian conception of life. There is in some of the 
leaders of this radicalism a fine faith and hope in a new 
heaven and a new earth which is instinct with spiritual 
beauty and the church has been blind not to appreciate 
it; but their hope is corrupted by a cynicism which is 
bound to challenge the faith of the church in spiritual 
and moral forces. The fact that the church errs on the 
other side, in not understanding the power of economic 
forces, may distribute the blame for the unhappy incom- 
patibility between Christianity and democracy but it 
does not change the condition. 

If the democratic forces of continental Europe are 
unchristian in their cynicism, democracy in America is 
equally unchristian in its complacency. We are not 
seriously tempted to use force and violence in achieving 
political and social change; but that is no great virtue 
because we desire no radical change. We are satisfied 
with our civilization. America is the one nation of the 
western world which is oblivious to the moral defects 
of modern civilization. Our political life reveals this 
blindness. When we pray for the kingdom of God we 
do not know what we mean, for our every attitude be- 
trays our assumption that the kingdom is already 
realized in our contemporary industrial civilization. Its 
obvious defects are obscured by the sheer physical 
abundance in which we revel; and the tragic conse- 
quences of international strife which follow in the wake 
of industrial and commercial greed fail to challenge 
our conscience because of our geographic isolation. Nor 
do the more covert cultural defects of our modern life 
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seriously disquiet the soul of a people who are still 
given to the naive enjoyment of their mechanical para- 
dise. As far as we are concerned the kingdom of God 
is manifested in a civilization of bathtubs, washing 
machines, automobiles, aeroplanes and radios. Socially 
and politically we are not Christian because we know 
neither how to repent nor how to hope; we have not 
yet become aware of the enormity of the sins of greed 
and hatred which have corrupted and which imperil the 
life of European civilization and therefore we are blind 
to the visions of a new and better world which intrigue 
the soul of the European. There is no real radicalism 
in America, the fears of our councils of defense and 
boards of commerce notwithstanding. Of late a new 
agrarian radicalism has developed but it is based upon 
immediate economic needs. It lacks every note of au- 
thentic idealism and will probably be as transient as it 
is immediate. 

Among western nations England alone gives promise 
of developing a political party which approximates the 
Christian ideal in both aim and method. The British 
labor party is both radical and democratic. It is the 
first party to elevate men to power who were suspicious 
of economic factors in the last war. It did not share the 
superficial melodramatic interpretation of the war which 
beguiled the rest of the world and obscured its real 
causes. The British labor party knows that war is the 
natural fruit of civilization which glorifies competitive 
self-interest. It therefore believes in a thoroughgoing 
and fundamental change in our social and political order, 
in order that competitive strife may be discouraged, 
unequal economic and social privilege divided and un- 
just economic authority destroyed. But it will not grow 
impatient and try to reach its paradise by the short 
cut of revolution. 

THE ECONOMIC CRUX 

The present prime minister, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
said in 1909: “We can cut off kings’ heads after a few 
battles, we can change a monarchy into a republic, we 
can deprive people of their titles and we can make 
similar superficial alterations by force; but . . . nobody 
who understands the delicate and intricate complexity 
of production and exchange which keeps modern society 
going, will dream for a moment of changing it by an 
act of violence. As soon as the act is committed every 
vital force in society will tend to reestablish the re- 
lationship which we have been trying to destroy.” The 
party has no political obsessions. It knows very well 
that the crux of the problem of civilization is economic 
rather than political, but it also knows that every eco- 
nomic problem has profound moral implications. So 
it sets itself the task of patiently discovering both the 
moral and economic defects of modern civilization to 
the people, that it may gain their consent for a thorough- 
going change. This patience in the face of a great task 
is a spiritual achievement. It is the essence of democ- 
racy for it rests upon confidence in human beings, upon 
the faith that they are intelligent enough finally to dis- 
cover the moral defects of social life and moral enough 
to desire their elimination once they have been appre- 
hended. 
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Revolutionary radicalism on the continent professes 
scorn for this kind of democratic radicalism. The Marx- 
ian fears that meliorism of any kind will only perpetuate 
social evils by beguiling men with half way measures. 
The spectacle of a labor party taking office amidst the 
pomp and pageantry with which the British monarchy 
surrounds itself is one which greatly amuses the con- 
tinental. But recent history does not justify this scorn. 
The very intransigeance of the continental radical has 
served to withhold the power from him which his 
British brother is gradually assuming. A comparison 
between the labor movements of Britain and Germany 
reveals the superior efficacy of the democratic method 
very cleary. The two labor movements have about the 
same number of seats in their respective parliaments. 
The power of both rests upon the trade union, though 
in England the connection is more organic than in 
Germany. 


MARXIAN AND NON-MARXIAN 


In many respects the two labor movements reveal 
similarities ; but the one is Marxian and the other is not. 
The British labor party is holding office though it is a 
minority party; the German labor party can not even 
participate in coalition governments. The German gov- 
ernment is carried on by middle class parties among 
which the newer commercial classes of the “Volks- 
partei” are dominant. Even among moderate socialists 
the Marxian dogma of the class struggle has built up 
walls of mutual distrust between the classes which is 
making orderly parliamentary government almost im- 
possible in Germany. The Marxian prophecy that 
modern industry would expropriate all classes but a 
small holding class which could finally be expropriated 
has not materialized. The modern industrial state, in 
fact, maintains and creates a large middle class which 
is not prompted by its needs, for they are not suffi- 
ciently acute, but which may be enlisted through its 
ideals, once they are awakened, to support a program of 
thoroughgoing political and economic reconstruction. 
In Germany this class has been alienated by the theory 
of the class struggle and has been driven into the arms 
of conservatism. Indications are that the May election 
will strengthen the extreme nationalists and the ex- 
treme communists. Moderate political opinion is being 
completely destroyed in Germany to the great hurt of 
the nation. This may be partly due to the desperate 
situation of the nation but Marxian dogmatism has con- 
tributed to the disaster. . 


’ 


CATHOLIC POWER INCREASED 


The Catholic Center party has achieved an inordinate 
political power since the revolution in a nation which 
is strongly Protestant, largely because it steers a 
moderately democratic and radical course among ex- 
tremists who have seemingly gone mad. Middle class 
opinion in Germany is divided between the Catholic 
Center, the “Peoples Party” of the industrialists, the 
democratic party representing political opinion closely 
akin to British liberalism and strongly dominated by 
Jewish influence, and the conservative Nationalist party 
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which claims much middle class support among the 
churches. In England, on the other hand, it is the very 
middle class which is gradually throwing its support to 
labor. The present government is in office by its voice 
speaking through Herbert Asquith; the frenzies of 
Winston Churchill could not dissuade the average 
Britisher from giving labor its chance. Though it now 
rules by sufferance of the liberals the probability is 
that it will finally win enough liberal support to come 
into power as a majority party. British labor is prov- 
ing that it is possible to hold to radical political aims 
without sacrificing the confidence of a nation, and to be 
meliorist in method without tempting to premature 
complacency, the eager spirit upon which progress de- 
pends. Its course and the success of its efforts is a 
convincing vindication of the superior efficacy of de- 
mocracy in building a new world which will approxi- 
mate the ideal of Christian humanism. 

Circumstance and secular forces of every kind, not 
excluding geography, may have contributed to the su- 
perior virtues of the new democratic movement in 
England, but it is interesting to observe that organ- 
ized religion, both by what it has done and what it has 
not done, has had no little share in moulding the social 
and political ethics of the three great industrial nations 
of the modern world. The lack of vigorous social ideal- 
ism in America is partially due to the absence of press- 
ing and obvious problems but it is also due to the nar- 
row puritanism of our church life. Our churches have 
not developed the instinctive idealism of our people to 


make it serviceable for thoroughgoing social and politi- 
cal reform. When we talk about Christianity in politics 
we generally think of “cleaning up” some flagrantly 
vicious bit of municipal politics. 


In the next election 
we will probably consider it very Christian to insist 
that the government at Washington must be honest. We 
do not go beyond conventional morality in politics largely 
because that is the type of morality which interests our 
churches, and is created by them. Our churches are 
perfect instruments of the middle classes which domi- 
nate America. For the middle classes are not conscious 
of social sin; their instinctive morality is an individu- 
alistic puritanism. 


SOCIAL NOTE IN BRITISH THOUGHT 

The individualistic quietism of German Protestantism 
is as morally defective as our puritanism. Both have 
proved themselves incompetent to cope with the moral 
problems of our complex industrial civilization. Eng- 
land has the promise of a Christian approach to politics 
largely because there has been a definite note of social 
idealism in British religious thought since the Reforma- 
tion. John Wyclif possessed a sensitiveness to social 
sin which Martin Luther totally lacked and which our 
Jonathan Edwards lacked as well. German churches 
permitted their huge industrial classes to fall prey to 
Marxian dogmatism largely because they proved them- 
selves so hopelessly naive in dealing with the moral 
limitations of our modern industrial and national civili- 
zation. American churches are on the way of commit- 
ting the same error for a similar reason. 
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In England on the other hand the enslaved masses 
found champions in the church, like Kingsley and 
Maurice, before they raised up their own champions. 
England, too, had a Robert Owen whose spiritual 
idealism has been a strong influence in the labor move- 
ment and who through the cooperative movement left 
a heritage of incalculable worth. Then too there were 
lay preachers like Ruskin and Carlyle who helped to 
arouse the conscience of the nation to the sins of 
modern society while their more systematic German 
brethren delved in the mysteries of the abstract. The 
early leaders of the labor movement were usually 
trained in the democratic life of the chapel; it is well 
known that Arthur Henderson, the secretary of the 
labor party, is a lay Methodist preacher. Perhaps no 
one is more responsible for the note of spiritual ideal- 
ism in labor policy than Keir Hardie, and Hardie, fox 
all of his revolutionary radicalism, was a Christian. 
Ramsay MacDonald is disrespectful of the church and 
of conventional piety but his utterances are all instinct 
with genuine religious idealism. 


FAVOR WITH ESTABLISH MENT 

Curiously enough the establishment has lately been 
more prominent in the support of labor than non-con- 
formity. The Victorian battles between tory and liberal 
were largely battles between the church and the chapel 
but this new tide of democracy has divided the church; 
part of it is tory and part is labor while nonconformity 
still finds itself clinging to the liberalism of the middle 
classes. A dozen bishops and a thousand priests are 
reputed to be members of the labor party, and such 
men as Bishop Gore and Bishop Temple are trusted 
leaders in the labor world. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that the democratic movement of the past centuries 
which elevated the commercial middle classes into 
power emphasized the doctrine of freedom, and Pro- 
testantism found it easy to give that doctrine spiritual 
sanction. The newer democratic movement, on the 
other hand, seeks not freedom from old restraints but a 
restraint of the liberty which sanctioned the enslavement 
of the laboring classes. The inevitable collectivist ten- 
dencies in this political creed are more liable to discover 
spiritual affinities in the Anglican than in the Pro- 
testant household. Quite generally it is true, in France 
as well as in the three countries here considered, that 
Protestantism has become enmeshed with interests of 
the middle classes and speaks their voice. 


LABOR’S MORAL SANITY 

But whether church or chapel, English religious life 
has profoundly influenced political thought and helped 
to produce that moral sanity which is labor’s greatest 
asset and which makes it more than the political voice 
of a single group. The university and the Fabians have 
contributed their share to the development of sane 
political radicalism. The Fabians revealed the economic 
unsoundness of unalloyed Marxism and thus prevented 
its spread from the continent. And some credit must 
be given to the instinctive political sanity of the nation 
with its sometimes exaggerated reverence for the past 
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and its equal courage to try the new. But the German 
is by nature as conservative; yet he was driven into re- 
yolt and hatred by a social and political system which 
ostracised millions of its citizens from the cultural privi- 
leges of the nation without disclosing its iniquity to 
those who ought to have been sensitive to social sin. 

So the influence of every bit of social idealism in 
religious thought can not be overestimated. England 
alone, among modern industrial nations, faces the pros- 
pect of a thoroughgoing adjustment of her industrial 
and political life without serious fear of chaos and de- 
struction because she harnessed the spiritual idealism 
which religion is bound to create to the political tasks 


RAVELLERS GENERALLY are not aware that 

Protestantism exists in Italy, except in the exotic and 
innocuous form of a few foreign churches maintained by 
and for the English and American residents and visitors, 
such as the two English churches and the beautiful and 
worthy American Episcopal church in Rome. But there is 
more to it than that. There is a native Italian Protestant- 
ism, and there are important and significant Protestant 
activities carried on by foreign initiative for the benefit of 
the Italian people. It is a pity that most visitors do not get 
a more adequate impression of both of these phases of reli- 
gious effort. It is natural enough that they do not. These 
movements do not fill the eye and appeal to the imagination 
of the foreigner, to whom the magnificent buildings and 
gorgeous ceremonial of the Catholic church appear foreign 
and therefore picturesque and interesting, while Protestant 
activities, if he ever sees them, seem commonplace and color- 
less. One who goes to Italy wants to see the things which 
are most Italian. He does not want to waste his time in 
seeing things that are like what he could see at home. More- 
over, the visitor to Italy wants to see art—however little he 
may be interested in art at home—and he knows that a great 
part of Italian art, in architecture, painting and sculpture, 
is religious art, and that all Italian religious art is Catholic. 


THE WALDENSIANS 

lf one starts with that point in view, it may be well to 
remember that there has been a native Protestantism in Italy 
for more than seven hundred years, and that its story is as 
full of historic interest, as full of the heroic and the pictur- 
esque as anything that can be found in history anywhere. 
Before St. Francis had left his father’s house at Assisi, a 
company of men and women of simple evangelical faith had 
formed a recognizable community in the Cottian Alps. You 
may see in the sacristy of the church of Santa Maria No- 
vella in Florence—if you can take time from looking at 
Cimabue’s wonderful madonna and Chirlandaio’s still more 
wonderful scenes from the life of the Virgin in adjoining 
chapels, and if you can persuade a brown-robed brother to 
show it to you—a banner which was blessed and sent forth 
at the head of a military expedition to exterminate these 
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of the nation. She did not do it very successfully, it 
is true. The attitude of the churches has not been ideal 
and it is not difficult to find labor leaders there who 
treat the church with the same scorn which charac- 
terizes the attitude of the continental and which is be- 
ginning to become manifest here. But if so much can 
be accomplished by efforts so imperfect and aspirations 
so confused one wonders what kind of a Christian po- 
litical party could be created if the church really took 
the social implications of its gospel seriously and be- 
came the trusted champion of every cause which seeks 
to free man from the forces which enslave his life and 
debase his worth. 





evangelicals before the crusades against the infidel were 
over. Before Dante had ever caught his first glimpse of 
Beatrice, or Giotto had ever sketched his first profile of a 
sheep as he kept his father’s flock in Tuscany, or the first 
robin’s note of that springtime of civilization which men 
call the renaissance had been heard in the land, these people 
had been hunted and harried. While the new painters of 
the new age were painting pictures of the old martyrs, 
this group was furnishing new martyrs to the old faith. 
They saw no visions, they gave rise to no new legends of 
the miraculous, they developed no great poets or painters 
to kindle the imaginations of mankind; but they worked 
hard, lived clean (which was more than some of their highly 
interesting contemporaries managed to do), studied their 
Bibles, and fought for their freedom as Christian men from 
all manner of usurped spiritual authority. They sent forth 
colonies to other parts of Italy, most of which were exter- 
minated to the last man in one or another of the furious 
persecutions in which the “age of faith” delighted. But in 
their native valleys they held their own through many vicis- 
situdes. Their martyrs were the “slaughtered saints” to 
whom Milton refers in one of his sonnets. They are known 
in history and at the present day as the Waldensians. 


A WALDENSIAN SERVICE 

Since the beginning of Italian liberation and unification 
in 1848, and especially since 1870, when Rome ceased to be 
the seat of the papal state and became the capital of the 
united kingdom of Italy, they have spread throughout Italy 
and now have congregations in most of the more important 
towns. I hope to visit their valleys west of Turin within a 
few weeks, and meanwhile have some fellowship with them 
in Rome, where they have a strong congregation and two 
good buildings. I attended what they called an evangelistic 
service one Sunday afternoon. After simple and earnest 
prayer and singing, there was a lecture on the subject of 
reviving and maintaining spiritual religion in a critical and 
scientific age. The address was fervent in spirit, thor- 
oughly modern and progressive in substance, and eloquent 
in style. I was told that about three-fourths of the audi- 
ence, which was a very large one, were Catholics who were 
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present by personal invitation. The speaker, who was a 
visiting pastor, seemed to consider it unnecessary to tell any 
jokes or death-bed stories. The familiar method of getting 
a laugh every five minutes to relieve the strain and keep the 
attention of the audience, was not used at all, and the atten- 
tion was perfect. The pastor said to me later that of course 
most of these people would never join his church, for their 
inherited prejudice against Protestantism was too strong, 
though in fact they do have rather constant accessions, but 
—“they will be a different kind of Catholics, more intelli- 
gent, more religious, better fathers and mothers, so what 
matter if they do not join our church?” 

Methodist activities in Italy have had a good deal of 
advertising, some of which has been neither fortunate nor 
accurate. With a propagandizing zeal for which they are 
justly famous, the Methodists entered Italy almost imme- 
diately after 1870. Since that date they have done an amaz- 
ing amount of work, evangelistic, educational and philan- 
The 
most important centers perhaps are Rome and Naples, but 
there are flourishing congregations in twenty or thirty other 
cities. 


thropic, and have poured in a great deal of money. 


The pastor of the church in Naples is a Neapolitan 
by birth, the holder of a degree from the University of 
Naples and a graduate of Union Seminary in New York. 
The American and Italian pastors in Rome and the head of 
the theological seminary are men of scholarly training and 
humble spirit. I am sure that they do not conceive of their 


task in terms of denominational aggrandizement. 


METHODISTS ON MONTE MARIO 


The Methodists in general show a genius for prominent 
and sightly locations. You do not, in an American city, find 
the First Methodist church on a back sireet. And they have 
both the resources and the courage to spend money in con- 
siderable units. They have exhibited both of these qualities 
in Italy to a degree which has somewhat surprised local 
interests. The Methodist building in Naples is a handsome 
five-story building two blocks from the cathedral on the 
Via del Duomo. The orphanage at Portici, a few miles 
from Naples, is a villa which was bought four years ago 
for one and a half million lire. The central building at Rome 
is equal or superior to that at Naples. Their girls’ school 
at Rome has five hundred students, many of them from 
the best Catholic families in Italy, and a handsome equip- 
ment. Naturally, when they looked about for a suitable 
location for the boys’ school which had outgrown its quar- 
On the north bank of 


that is, the side where St. Peter’s and the Vati- 


ters, they did not look in an alley. 
the Tiber- 
can are, the side opposite to the greater part of the city— 
and just beyond the confines of the old city, there is a hill 
which is considerably higher than any of the renowned seven 
hills of Rome. Higher even than the Janiculum, also on 
the north side, which overlooks all the rest. This hill is 
called Monte Mario. It has stood empty and idle for two 
thousand years. No church has ever been built upon it, 
because no saint had ever been martyred there. No secular 
building had been erected (except a recent small villa) be- 
cause, being a mile beyond the Vatican, the city had not 
grown out to it. The Methodists very properly and wisely 
bought it, enlarged the small villa and moved their school 
there. 

There has been some captious criticism of this act, and 
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some obstacles have been thrown in the way of the com- 
pletion of their building plans. But these obstacles will 
doubtless be removed as the spirit and purpose of the enter- 
prise becomes more apparent. The Collegio Internazionale 
is simply a good school for boys and young men, which js 
bringing together a group of students from many lands and 
trying to develop them into Christian gentlemen with some 
sense of that international fellowship without which nations 
can no longer live together in the world. To conceive of it 
as in any special sense an odious piece of anti-Catholic 
propaganda, an institution impertinently perched on a hill 
looking down into the pope’s back yard so that he can not 
take a walk in his own garden without having the bad boys 
drop peach seeds on him, is a fantastic delusion. The Vati- 
can is a mile away. And the Collegio Internazionale no 
more looks down on it than do the American Academy or 
the Garibaldi statue on the Janiculum, or the Victor Em- 
manuel monument on the Capitoline. These all occupy 
sightly locations, while the Vatican and St. Peter’s happen 
to be built in the valley. 


THE VIEW FROM THE HILL 

And what a place that Monte Mario is for a school! 
Where does the world afford another which makes such an 
appeal to memory and imagination? I drove up there one 
afternoon, past Santa Maria del Popolo where Luther lodged 
during his visit to Rome, across the river and through the 
new section of the city which has spread almost to the foot 
of the hill, then up and up in sweeping curves to the very 
crest where the handsome building stands. 


From the roof 
of the building, the view is unbroken in every direction. 


To the west a shining line shows the Mediterranean. The 
Appian Way, shaking itself free from the stone walls which 
confine it for the first few miles, marches with uncompro- 
mising straightness out across the Campagna and up the 
distant slope till it disappears over the ridge of the Alban 
Hills. The highest peak of those Alban Hills was once 
crowned by a temple of Jupiter, later by a great monastery 
whose remains are visible even from here, and on their 
flank the white spot is Tusculum, where Cicero had one 
of his many villas. To the east the Sabine Hills, with Tivoli 
visible and Hadrian’s villa and Horace’s little farm both 
invisible but forming part of the mind’s picture, cannot 
A little 
farther to the left and quite close at hand is the Milvian 
3ridge and the battle-field where Constantine won his em- 
pire and learned to put his trust in the sign of the cross. 
It was that same bridge over which Caesar entered Rome 
The pagan and the 
Christian empires of Rome in some true sense dated from 


quite hide the snowy range of the Apennines. 


after he had crossed the Rubicon. 


those two entries into the city. To the north Mount Soracte 
And spread out 
below is all Rome, with every up-standing monument in 
plain sight. To enumerate them would be to write a guide- 
book. But as you stand there and pick them out, one by 
one, around that half circle from the Villa Medici to the 
dome of St. Peter’s, it seems that no place in the world 
could be quite so rich in the varied memorials of great 
deeds of the past or so inspiring to one who is considering 
how he may make his own force felt for good during the 
little inch of time that is his. As a site for an international 
college to serve Europe, with a richness of background and 


shows his noble head and bold profile. 
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a breadth of outlook symbolized by its setting Monte Mario 


is incomparable. 


A COOPERATIVE SEMINARY 
| felt much at home in visiting the Protestant theological 
seminary in Rome, for it is an enterprise in which the 
The Waldensians fur- 
Their 


different denominations cooperate. 
nish the building and about half of the faculty. 
building also furnishes living quarters for their professors 
and students. Methodists and Baptists each contribute one 
member of the faculty and have buildings in which their 
own students live together. All parties are enthusiastic 
about the working of the plan. 
one seminary for every practical purpose, and that students 
never think or care whether the instructor in a given class 
is of one denomination or another, while their fellowship 


They say that they form 


together in separate residential groups conserves every 
Being personally inter- 


legitimate denominational interest. 


The Anderson Aftermath 


By Henry Clay Foster 


N HIS CHARGE to the jury during the recent trial 
of William H. Anderson, New York state superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League, Judge Tompkins said: 
“It is not the Anti-Saloon League that is on trial; it is 
William H. Anderson, individual.” At that time that was 
>; it was a vital point in the trial. But today it is not 
true. The Anti-Saloon League of New York, by its actions 
through its board of directors in the past few weeks, has 
insisted upon bringing itself to trial. It stands before the 
bar of public opinion, and its conduct is surely losing 
support which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
stuck by the organization whatever the fate of its individual 
servants. If it ultimately proves that such irresponsible 
and blindly autocratic bodies as this New York state board 
of directors can maintain themselves in the control of the 
League, the national organization as a whole is bound to 
lose standing. 

The conduct of Mr. Anderson since the trial has been, 
in the main, dignified. Newspaper accounts of the scurril- 
ous treatment received by the former superintendent while 
on his way to prison have done more to win for him sym- 
pathy and support than any incidents of the last year. Cer- 
tainly much more than any of the tactics employed by the 
\nti-Saloon League directors. Mr. Anderson’s statement, 
given as he surrendered to the authorities, while couched in 
the familiar bombastic Anderson style, is still the statement 
of a fighter unafraid: “I am a prisoner of war in the 
hands of the enemy. After the damage I have inflicted on 
the liquor traffic, I shall not begrudge the wets and their 
de facto allies any satisfaction they can extract from kicking 
when he is down the one they could not whip in a fair 
fight.” But the board of directors has occupied its time 
with firing men who have dared to call for anything resem- 
bling a real house-cleaning, and with apologizing abjectly 
to the district attorney for having made statements which 
brought them within reach of legal action. Likewise, while 
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ested in a somewhat similar enterprise, in the Disciples 
Divinity House of the University of Chicago, it was a 
source of profound gratification to find such a plan in 
operation here. 

The Baptists in Italy have given much attention to pub- 
lication, in addition to their other activities. They have 
issued from their press not only a large amount of popular 
religious literature, but much of a scholarly nature. Espe- 
cially notable is the theological monthly magazine, “Bilych- 
nis.” Other denominations also have activities which I have 
not had opportunity to observe personally. Protestantism 
is still a minority party in Italy—a very small minority as 
compared either with the whole population or with that 
portion of it which remains faithful to the Catholic church. 
But it is a significant minority, the value of whose service 
both present and prospective is much greater than would 
be indicated by the mere number of communicants. 

Florence, Italy, March 2, 1924. 


this board has “refused to discuss” direct charges of divert- 
ing league funds to questionable purposes, individual mem- 
bers have continued to give out wierd tales as to where 
the $24,700 came from that got Mr. Anderson in trouble. 
In contrast with the former fighting state superintendent, 
the board has exposed itself as a bunch of bewildered and 
vindictive figureheads, unable to make a move in any direc- 
tion without increasing the public suspicion of the rectitude 
of the league. 


THE HAMILTON DISMISSAL 

Of course, the nub of the whole situation is the dismissal 
by the board of Samuel L. Hamilton, who has been for 
several years the superintendent of the metropolitan district 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 
to what brought about that summary action. But the whole 
transaction throws a flood of light upon the stature and 
capacity of the men now in control of the league in New 
York state. 

Mr. Hamilton is, like many other dry leaders, a minister 
of the Methodist church. He has been one of Mr. Ander- 
son’s staunchest supporters for years, working in perfect 


There seems no question as 


harmony with the former superintendent in trying to build 
up prohibition sentiment in the stronghold of the liquor 
His work has always been characterized by the 
The Anderson conviction hit the league 


interests. 
utmost efficiency. 
hardest in New York city. 
of rallying the dry forces, and, on March 13, sent to about 


Hamilton leaped into the task 


one hundred pastors in the city, a letter in which he said: 
“I believe there is no longer any reason for withholding 
support. We must not give aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the cause and thereby impede the progress of the king- 
dom of God by allowing ourselves to be diverted from our 
great task to discuss personalities. We need to forget the 
past, close up ranks, and advance to our objective.” On 
the day Mr. Hamilton sent out this letter he was summarily 
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dismissed by the board of directors because he was held to 
be “hostile to the policies of the organization.” 

The cause given in the announcement of the action of 
the board is extremely significant. Mr. Hamilton entered 
the period of the Anderson trial a strong supporter of his 
superior. During the course of the trial he kept silence, 
even though his confidence in the legality of Mr. Anderson’s 
past course of action, under the weight of the evidence, 
gradually crumpled away. When Mr. Anderson had ac- 
tually been convicted, Mr. Hamilton apparently took it for 
granted that the board of directors of the league would im- 
mediately take such steps as were obviously necessary if 
that organization was to regain public confidence. In this 
he found himself in hopeless disagreement with the mem- 
bers of the board, particularly with its secretary, the Rev. 
George Caleb Moor, D.D. On February 1, accordingly, 
he offered to resign. The board entreated him to retain 
his position, although he made no secret of the fact that he 
believed in far different methods than those that were being 
followed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Anderson while his appeal, later denied, 
was pending, remained at league headquarters in his usual 
office, using the two assistants furnished him by the league 
in other days, and apparently as much in control as before 
his enforced resignation. Six weeks after the resignation 
the league directors voted him a gift of money “not to 
exceed $7,500” out of subscriptions made to the prohibi- 
tion cause, and issued an appeal for contributions to a special 
Anderson defense fund. It was obvious that, whatever the 
legal status, the influence of Mr. Anderson at league head- 
quarters was still dominant. 


HAMILTON AND ANDERSON 

In this juncture a former Presbyterian minister, now 
selling insurance, wrote a personal letter to Mr. Hamilton, 
denouncing him for his stand on the matter. It was com- 
mon knowledge that it had been the insistence of Mr. Ham- 
ilton that had secured even the nominal resignation of Mr. 
Anderson after long delay following the former superin- 
tendent’s conviction. Mr. Hamilton answered the letter, plain- 
ly setting forth his position. The recipient took the letter to 
the board. It told that body nothing that it did not already 
know, but, catching it in an ugly mood, it voted instant 
dismissal. Incidentally, the board forgot to notify Mr. 
Hamilton that it was considering his case, forgot to confront 
him with evidences of his “hostility,” forgot even to invite 
him to appear. They merely voted, and rushed to the news- 
papers with their action. The reporters knew what had 
happened before Mr. Hamilton did. 

When the newspapers took the news of his dismissal to 
Mr. Hamilton, he made some interesting comments. After 
refusing to make public the name of the correspondent who 
had been the immediate cause of the board’s action, for fear 
of jeopardizing that gentleman’s present job, the dry leader 
went ahead to tell of the sums running into the thousands 
expended by the league in Anderson’s defence, of the 
further outright gift “not to exceed $7,500” made from 
funds supposedly given for fighting the saloons but now 
turned over to Mr. Anderson personally, and of the demand 
which he had voiced for changes in the board that would 
restore public confidence, and which had led directly to his 
dismissal. 
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The fate that has befallen Mr. Hamilton is not, of course, 
the important point in all this. The fact is that he has 
received scores of congratulations from persons whose sup- 
port of the prohibition cause has covered years. Apparently, 
these church leaders consider it an honor to have been 
fired in such a manner by such a board. “I stand by Mr. 
Hamilton throughout,” says a man like Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, pastor of the Madison Avenue Methodist church. 
“I have the utmost confidence in him and in his loyalty to 
the league and its cause. I also have full faith in the 
national Anti-Saloon League officials. But in the light of 
what Mr. Hamilton has said—and the officials of the New 
York Anti-Saloon League have not denied it—I think the 
national administration ought to clean house, making what 
changes of personnel are necessary so that the league can 
come clean with the public.” 


A “DIGNIFIED SILENCE” 

In the meantime, the league directors, after humbly apol- 
ogizing to District Attorney Banton for libelous statements 
in a press release given out in connection with the Anderson 
trial, and then amplifying that apology, have appointed as 
Mr. Hamilton’s successor a former member of their board, 
a Methodist preacher who last year had to give up his 
church on account of ill-health. And, so far as the specific 
charges made by Mr. Hamilton concerning the use of league 
funds are concerned, they have adopted a “dignified silence.” 
The trouble with that silence is that it is neither dignified 
nor silent. It is eloquent and opprobrious. 

It was brought out, during the Anderson trial, that state- 
ments given out by the board of directors expressing their 
confidence in his integrity had been written by Mr. Ander- 
son himself and had been signed by the board without any 
independent investigation and that never, in the course of 
his superintendency, had they demanded of him anything 
like the submission of a budget or a strict accounting of 
the sums contributed for prohibition purposes. Through 
the years, this has been a “sign on the dotted line” board. 
Now that Mr. Anderson cannot prepare the statements 
to be signed, Mr. Banton is doing so. As a group of rubber- 
stamp manipulators, these gentlemen would be hard to beat 
But when a member of their staff dares to suggest that 
it is time for some real house-cleaning and that there is a 
moral responsibility to the church public that is not being 
adequately met, then there is real action! 


NEW BOARD NEEDED 

Dr. Frederick B. Harris, pastor of Grace Methodist 
church in New York, summed up the sentiments of hun- 
dreds of prohibitionists when he said: “For the good of the 
great cause for which the members of the present board 
have labored there ought to be a radical and complete change 
in the personnel of those who stand in the eyes of the public 
as the governing body of the Anti-Saloon League. Let 
there be constructed for its management and council some 
of the outstanding Christian business men of the city and 
state. Let them be directors who will direct and who will 
accept full responsibility for the league’s plans and policies, 
men whose very names will inspire confidence and lend 
prestige, and whose official connection with the actual affairs 
of the league will assure both friends and foes that the vast 
interests of the organization will be conducted with scrupu- 
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lous regard for approved business methods and with the 
closest scrutiny of all transactions.” 

Neither the Anti-Saloon League of New York, of the 
nation, nor the dry cause in general can afford to have, in 
such a strategic position as this, men whose principal aim 
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seems te have been to avoid responsibility in the past, and 
now that it is thrust upon them who conduct themselves like 
irritable children. While such a body continues in control, 
the league is on trial. And if there are similar boards in 
other states, it will soon be on trial everywhere. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 16. 

N HIS WEEKLY aarticle in the Daily News Dr. T. Reavely 
Torre with characteristic definiteness condemns advocates of 
reunion for their handling of the text, “That they all may be one.” 
He bids them read the context, and ask themselves whether the words 
are fulfilled by a reunion which rests upon compromise. “Coalitions 
in politics have not retained our respect. I hold 
the same of the Christian church, for there truth 
matters still more; we must have all our minds 
at work on the interpretation of Christ, and the 
exploration of God; we shall be divided to the great blessing of the 
whole Christian community and to the real edification of the world. 
Such divisions will only be ‘unhappy’ if they are made so by ugly 
They need not be unhappy, if we each recognize the other’s 
loyalty to truth and to Christ.” There is no doubt that Dr. Glover 
is speaking the thoughts of many minds. The danger is that in the 
failure of the quest for a corporate reunion the church will fall back 
upon the old and bad order of things, in which there was a great deal 
of open and still more hidden hostility, so that churches often 
appeared like competing stores. Will the churches seek for a fellow- 
chip which does not demand compromise, but rests upon the recogni- 
tion of the great things shared by all who are in Christ, and upon a 
readiness to receive one another with perfect frankness in the matters 
upon which they are divided? There might, at least, be an end, and 
that quickly, of the jealous competition. In the mission field there 
is already a large measure of the new fellowship. At home there 
is more than in former times, but not as much as there might be. 


Realities of 
Christian Union 


temper. 


. * . . . 


Canon Adderley on the 
Church and Labor 

Canon Adderley is one of the oldest and most faithful social- 
ists in the ranks of the clergy of the church of England. 
More than a generation ago he wrote “Stephen Remarx,” a 
with a purpose. Himself the son of a peer he has 
earned the right to speak by a life-time of cheerful and loving 
devotion to the poor, and among the poor. “If it could only 
be felt that religion really matters and that what the clergy 
say and the worshippers in church do has some intimate con- 
nection with human life, then Christianity would rise again. 
Possibly the bishops in the house of lords will emerge as 
the voice which labor lacks in that august assembly. For 
quite a long time now labor has used our watchwords (gener- 
ally without acknowledgment) for the furtherance of its 
It has talked of brotherhood and the earthly kingdom 
of God, and with all its mistakes and failures it has persisted 
in the use of them. Instead of our being jealous or scornful 
towards labor for having made so much better a show in 
practical results (for it has converted thousands to its view 
where we have converted half-a-dozen to ours), instead of 
finding out its weak points or twitting it with its neglect of 
grace, we had much better try to catch some of its moral 
zeal and its enthusiasm. There is no necessity whatever for 
the clergy to make up their minds about the capital levy or 
the latest housing scheme, but there is a great necessity for 
them to believe in the social implications of their own religion. 
Once guarantee that the church means business, that it is 
never again going to use words or make promises which it 
does not mean to carry out, and there will be a revival of 


novel 


ideals. 


interest in religion which will be even more potent than any 
passing revival of interest in politics. Birmingham with its 
Copec may yet turn out more epoch-marking than Downing 
Street with its new cabinet.” 


* . * * 


The Brighton Free Church 
Federation Meetings 

My friends who took part in these meetings report a season 
of remarkable enthusiasm. The preaching was on a very high 
plane. Dr Balaam and the Ass was 
described to me as a perfect example of the way in which a 
modern preacher, unhampered by a belief in literalism, can 
handle the undying messages of the Old Testament. There 
appears to have been an air of life and hope in the assembly. 
Its “freedom” was illustrated by the choice of speakers—a 
most catholic group. Dr. Horton was invited to preach in 
Holy Trinity church in which Dr. R. J. Campbell is preaching. 
Dr. Campbell was most warmly received by his 


Norwood’s sermon on 


old friends. 
It is indeed a welcome sign of the times that his entrance into 
the church of England has not broken the links of affection 
ani gratitude which united him to his brethern. The election 
of Mrs. George Cadbury to be president is another excellent 
sign of the new liberty which our churches are claiming. 


The Political Arena 


Mr. Churchill was not returned for Westminster. The most 
remarkable fact was that Mr. Fenner Brockway scored more 
than six thousand votes. For a socialist to make such headway 
in Westminister is a fact not to be neglected by those who 
look for evidence of the national. mind. It does not seem to 
tell against such a candidate that he spent a long time in prison 
during the war. In fact, there are constituencies in which prison 
argument in favor of a candidate. . The government 
is still harassed by the difficulty which must always be met by 
idealists, who have to govern in a society ordered from time 
immemorial upon standards which fall short of the ideal. A 
pacifist finds himself justifying the provision of an air service! 
A government, which consists of politicians who have de- 
nounced militarism, finds itself making provision for new cruis- 
ers! A motion which virtually meant the disbanding of the army 
was brought forward on Monday, but only thirteen voted for it. 
A friend of mine said on learning the numbers, “We are back 
again to the original number.” He referred, of course, to Jesus 
and his twelve. But there is another point of view, which was 
expressed in the house by several members not in the least sym- 
pathetic with militarism. They urged that such a motion, pro- 
posed as a detached measure, unrelated to any larger policy, was 
not the right way to accomplish the desired end. The com- 
ment, however, that some of us are disposed to make is that 
politicians when they are in opposition should shape their words 
and their promises so that they need not change their note when 
they are called to govern. Every weck shows the ability 
and real greatness of the prime minister. He has had to put up 
with some bad blunders on the part of his colleagues, but he 
himself has won increasing admiration. He is an admirable 
speaker on many themes, and no one can say that the dignity 


is an 
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of his office has been lowered by him. It is pleasant to 
note that a Scots ex-miner, Mr. James Brown, M. P., will leave 
his cottage and live in Holyrood castle during the session of the 
church of Scotland. He has been a most loyal and honored 


CORRESP 


Dissociating Modernism and 
Unitarianism 


Evitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: A few weeks ago, in an editorial, you spoke of the 
importance of dissociating modernism from Unitarianism. The 
article on “The Virgin Birth’ by Miss Maude Royden, pub- 


The 


dissociation. 


lished in a recent issue of Christian Century, should 
effect this What differentiates 
the modernist from the Unitarian is his unwillingness to accept 
the consequences of his own thinking. Miss Royden’s article 
Her argument plays havoc with the 


Let me repeat it, as far as possible. 


enable you to 


is a good illustration. 

story of the virgin birth. 
in her own words. “The record of it exists only in two of 
both 


our 


the 
the 


gospels—and_ in 
descent, not of 
alleged father.” 


cases tree shows 


Joseph, 


the genealogical 


Lord’s mother, but of his 
“Mark, who is the earliest writer of a gospel, 
does not mention the doctrine at all.” “St. Paul, whose epis- 
tles written still, 


that doctrine.” 


were earlier does not even know 
“Neither the writer 
Furthermore, according to Miss Royden, 
the doctrine casts a reflection upon the divinest of human insti- 


tutions, human 


seem to 


there was such a does 


of the fourth gospel.” 


motherhood. “To assume that God could not 


come to his people through the love of a and woman 


is to assume that in love, when it is expressed in sex, there 


man 


is something degrading.” 

The logic of the above argument would seem to be inescap- 
able One would Miss the 
abandonment of discredited dogma scientifically 
improbable, historically inaccurate and religiously unessential 
Instead 


expect Royden to recommend 


such a as 


she commends it as “a very understandable symbol 


of a great and lovely faith,” i. e., faith in “the absolute purity 
of the birth of Jesus Christ.” 
“this 


of stigma 


She even anticipates the time 
today kind 


a man 


when very doctrine, which 


birth 
will at 


seems 
the 
as though anything 


to set a 
which 
last 


by 


on the comes from love of 
and a 
could 


that never happened. It 
to 


woman, consecrate it,” 


be consecrated affirming one’s belief in something 
is this willingness to sacrifice truth 
the modernist the Uni- 
tarian and handicaps him in his controversy with the funda- 


mentalists, 


radition which d‘fferentiates from 


the 
Modernism is not yet Unitarianism but is it 


who stand unequivocally for tradition even at 


expense of truth. 


not “on the way"? 


First Unitarian Church, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Aveustus P. Recorp 


Two Planes of Healing 


THe CHristian CeENTurRY: 


E.piTor 
SIR: 


152 


Did not somebody slip a cog in the item on page 
today’s issue, headed “Anglican Church Has Enough of 
“The church will sanc 
tion prayers for the sick which are chiefly directed to the help 
of the spiritual life of the sick person.” 


Faith Healing”? It concludes thus: 
Both in the English 
and American prayer books prayers for the sick, beseeching 
their recovery from physical ills, have always had their place. 
And what do you mean by which 
caption that Anglican had enough: 
Does it refer to those rash people who seem to have the notion 
that God might answer their 
faith be it unto you,” said Jesus. 


“faith healing,” of your 


asserts the church has 


prayers? “According to 


Is that “superstition”? 


your 
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member of his church; and it is a welcome sign that the commis- 
sionership, which has usually been assigned to a peer, is to be 
entrusted to a miner. 


Epwarp SHILLITOo. 


ONDENCE 


Now the pronouncement of the Anglican bishops was by no 
means as utterly subversive of faith as you seem to imagine; 
nor is there any difference between them and the American 
bishops. The duty which is the physician’s and the surgeon's 
is on the physical plane, and as far as they have wisdom it 
comes from God. The duty that is the clergyman’s is on the 
spiritual plane, and “faith healing” arises from the belief that 
the physical body may be affected from the spiritual side. 
There it nothing in the gospels to indicate that Jesus discour- 
aged the use of ordinary means, yet he did heal people through 
the spiritual side. In keeping ourselves in harmony with the 
gospel teaching we have, of course, a primary need for recogni- 
tion of the spiritual, while bishops and others will not go 
contrary to the gospel if they urge common sense and the 
employment of physicians. And it must be remembered that 
the actual operation of a physician has its genesis in mind, 
not matter, and where wisdom is evident it comes from God. 

As regards faith healing one should read a book entitled 
“Cures” by Dr. James J. Walsh and then ask himself whether 
there may not be some rational principle to take the place of 
the multitudes of irrational expedients by which from time 
immemorial people have been cured. If the Christian finds 
this rational principle in his God he will be forced, I believe, 
to go beyond Dr. Walsh in limiting cures to non-organic 
diseases—for with God all things are possible. If, for example, 
we have reason to hope that medical science will eventually find 
a cure for cancer that wisdom must be already in the mind of 
God. We ought therefore to be able to pray for a recovery 
from cancer with the same assurance that we have in other 
It will be to us “according to our faith.” 

St. Paul’s Rectory, 
Natick, Mass. 


cases. 


Exvsert B. Hoimes. 


Prayers for Chambers of Commerce 


Fnitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Recently the Philadelphia chamber of commerce issued a 
pamphlet on Americanization, a plan for the coordinated effort of 
various agencies and information for the Americanization workers 
of the city. It contains not only instructions on how to teach 
English in factories but also such aids to Americanism as pictures 
of the Liberty Bell, Washington Crossing the Delaware, and the 
home of Betsy Ross. One page is devoted to women in industry, 
and it will be an encouragement to all liberals to find there the 
prayer for women who toil, by Walter Rauschenbusch. The cham- 
ber of commerce leading the Americanization workers in prayer for 
toiling women in the words of a social prophet is indeed an appeal- 
ing sight and according to Mr. Babson’s estimates of the commercial 
value of religion should promise wealth and prosperity to that 
eminent body. Closer perusal of the page, however, reveals an even 
more significant fact. It seems that the chamber of commerce > 
not in complete accord with Professor Rauschenbusch as to the fit 
subjects for such prayer. We find the omission of several sen- 
tences, and sentences which it seems certain Professor Rauschen- 
busch would not have agreed to have cut. They are as follows: 
“Save them from the terrors of utter want. Teach them to stand 
loyally by their sisters that by united action they may better their 
common lot. But make us determined to shield them from unequal 
burdens that the women of our nation be not drained of strength and 
hope for the enrichment of the few, lest our homes grow poor iD 
the wifely sweetness and motherly love which have been the saving 
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trength and glory of our country. To such as yearn for the love 
and sovereign freedom of their own homes, grant in due time the 
fulfilment of their sweet desires.” One feels that the only fitting 
lose to such a service would be to rise and sing 

“Gracious Lord, how blind we are, 

On our own ruin bent.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. GotorpHin Horne. 


In Explanation of the Action of Chicago 
Presbytery 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with some surprise the editorial entitled 
“Does it Mean Anything or Nothing?” which appeared in your 
issue of March 20. Will you please accord me the privilege of 
saying what the resolution adopted by Chicago presbytery does 
really mean? 

The Presbyterian church exists because of the conviction 
that Christianity functions most effectively and abundantly 
when Christians are banded together in a compact and efficient 
organization. But organization means law and order. And 
all law must be enacted, modified or abolished in accordance 
with some fundamental principles agreed upon at the outset. 
In other words, every organization of men including any con- 
siderable group of individuals, must have constitution. The 


constitution of the Presbyterian church in the United 


States of America is a group of documents which includes 
the Westminster confession of faith, the form of government, 
the book of discipline and the directory of worship. All of 
these are drawn up on what are considered in the church the 
principles and teachings of the Old and the New Testaments. 
Whether Presbyterians are right or wrong is a point on which, 
of course, other Christians have differed and will continue to 
difer from them. But for Presbyterians the constitution is 
legitimately deducible as to its essentials from the nature of 
the Christian religion as set forth in the Bible. In unessentials 
there is nothing in the constitution which contravenes or 
diminishes the power of the Christian faith. 

When Presbyterians assert that the Bible is infallible, they 
do not claim that it is an errorless exposition of all knowledge, 
or of any knowledge. They mean that it presents facts and ideas 

such a form as to produce unfailingly in those who use it 
the results that a religious guide should produce. They do not 
ascribe to the Bible either a magical power to inform the mind 
with accuracy about any sort of realities, material or spiritual, 
or a magical power to affect the thought and life of men God- 
ward without any consent on their own part. For those who 
take the Bible as a guide it is an infallible one and the only 
infallible one of which we know anything. 

It is unnecessary to explain how in the last two years there 
has arisen within the organization a sharp difference of view 
as to whether all the units of the church were steadfastly ad- 
hering to the constitution and the idea of the Bible underlying. 
The controversy has reached an acute stage. Those who be- 
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lieve that certain churches, ministers and presbyteries have 
practically discarded the constitution are making a strenuous 
effort to eliminate the offenders. They have called upon them 
to leave the church. There is, however, another view of the 
difference. It is held by a large number that those accused 
of having departed from the straight and narrow path are 
simply exercising the rights guaranteed them under the con- 
stitution. Which of these parties correctly interprets the con- 
stitution is precisely the point at issue. 

A majority in the presbytery of Philadelphia claims that the 
question can be answered, and that it has been answered, by 
the general assembly as the highest court of the church upon 
the mere presentation of the issue to it in its last session at 
Indianapolis. The leaders in the presbytery of Chicago be- 
lieve that this is not the constitutional method of procedure. 
They contend that the constitution iself provides a way for 





























the solution of the problem, namely that of judicial trial of the 


accused and a decision reached not summarily and hastily but 
after the hearing of evidence and in due process. 

Meantime, it is felt that the agitation has interfered with the 
support of the work of the boards (especially the board of 
foreign missions). Some members of these boards are specifi- 
cally named as among the offenders. It is alleged that their 
presence on the boards of the church is causing the conserva- 
twes to withhold their contributions to the support of the 
work. The presbytery of Chicago has felt the gravity of the situa- 
tion thus created. It is concerned first of all for the work of 
the church. It sees a danger of stagnation and retrenchment 
where the conditions demand rather aggressiveness and ex- 
pansion. The funds are threatened. Further, the members see in the 


situation another danger, namely that some of their brethren may 


be deprived of the legitimate liberties they enjoy under the 
constitution, especially the liberty to hold on some subjects 
views different from those who may possibly be in a numerical 
majority in any general assembly. 

Still another danger looms up, in case such liberties are 
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Experience has shown that at about the age of thir- 
teen a radical change in the subject studied 1s of great 
advantage in securing a sustained interest. Boys and 
girls will return to the study of the Bible with fresh 
interest if they pause here to study the working of 
Biblical principles in other lives than those included 
in the Biblical records. 
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denied unconstitutionally, that of a disruption in the church, 
with all the obvious disastrous consequences that such an event 
would entail. 

In view of these dangers, and others of an obscurer nature 
that it is not necessary to mention, the presbytery of Chicago 
has deemed it to be its duty to issue the resolution adopted at 
its meeting of March 10th. That resolution aims first of all 
to allay the fears of the conservative brethren regarding the 
existence of genuine disloyalty in the Presbyterian church. 
Neither the authority of the Bible nor the adequacy of the 
constitution is called into question by any responsible leaders. 
The unanimous and enthusiastic adoption of the resolution by 
a representative body such as is the presbytery of Chicago, 
numbering as it does on its roll men of diametrically opposed 
views on all sorts of secondary matters, must surely mean and 
express this. 

Then the resolution makes a strong plea to those who are 
withholding their the agencies through which 
the church is endeavoring to do its work for calmness and 
generosity pending the discussion and settlement of the ques- 
at issue. It makes no plea for the suppression of the 
discussion. It favors the discussion as a means towards the 
better understanding of the meaning of the Christian faith. 

If in view these explanations any one thinks that the 
action of the presbytery of Chicago is meaningless, it must 


support from 


tions 


of 


be because language itself has its limitations, and no language 
can convey certain ideas to all minds with equal clearness. 
Anprew C. ZENOs. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 27. Lesson text Amos 6:1-6; Hos. 6:1-6. 
Woe to Them that Are at Ease 
He trimmed his trees; he tended his 


MOS WAS a farmer. 
cattle. He was an unspoiled man. Today we would say 
that he possessed red blood. He lived in the great out-of-doors. 


He was healthy, normal, sound. He loved justice and righteous- 


CHRISTIAN 


ness; he despised crooked church-members and sinful people in | 


general. Sometimes he would be down by the road when the chariots 
went by and he would go out and talk to the travelers. He learned 
that the church was not prospering in the city; that the people 
lived in lazy ease and lived selfish, unsocial lives. The people loved 
idle songs; they liked to stay out until three o’clock in the morning 
and then lie on soft mattresses until noon the next day; they de- 


lighted in the high cost of living because, by contrast, there were | 


those who could not afford enclosed chariots and sirloin steaks. 
They ate like gluttons, seeking out the most notorious restaurants 
and cabarets. 
wine bravely, recklessly, in bowls rather than from dainty glasses. 
Hip-pockets and flasks had not yet been invented. That was all 
they did; they foreclosed mortgages upon widows’ houses; they 


took the very shoes off the feet of the poor; they lay awake nights | 


thinking up some new form of deviltry. They were constitutionally 
lazy and mean. 

One day Amos, the healthy farmer, was unable to stand the 
pressure of his righteous indignation any longer. He drove to town 
and looked about for himself. He saw the soft effeminate men, 
the giggling, painted women, the wild young men. He saw the 
crooked deals in real estate and franchises and the oppressions of 
the idle rich. He saw the church empty except upon feast days 
and he noted the hypocrisy of the worshipers and also of the min- 
isters of religion. It was all empty, shallow, selfish, sordid, lazy, 
vicious. His righteous soul blazed forth like a volcano and people 
knew that a real preacher had come to town. The hottest sermon 
that John the Baptist ever preached had nothing on Amos, when 
he got up in the forum to talk. “Woe unto you that are at ease 
in Zion,” he cried. Then with his scorpion tongue he blistered 
them for «heir ivory beds, idle songs, bowls of wine and ponderous 
meals. At heart Amos was social and his chief cause of indignation 
was that these rich and favored men had no sympathy with the 
suffering, no sorrow for the afflicted among them. Walter Raus- 


They were heroic in but one respect; they drank | 
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chenbusch was a modern Amos. He had the same temper, the 
same reaction to unsocial conditions in the church. He told us 
plainly that we have not yet Christianized business. I saw the 
place, up in Canada, where this great man wrote. A primitive lake, 
sweet-scented pines, unspoiled nature; from such a place he poured 
out his wrath upon the soft, flabby, spoiled people of our day and 
generation. A hardy soul—a fiery-tongued prophet—was Amos— 
was Rauschenbusch. Such men are sorely needed. They get resulis. 

Hosea was a broken-hearted man. He had married a lovely girl 
and she had been untrue with him. She had gone away with another 
man, but some way he could not cease to love her. He found her 
and brought her again to his home and for a time things seemed 
to go along very well. Then one day she disappeared again. Lower 
and lower she fell until she was offered for sale in the slave market, 
There he bought her and in deep love won her back to his home 
and his heart. Hosea was one of the few men not wrecked by an 
unfaithful wife. He was deeply religious, and one day an unusual 
comparison came to his mind. “Why,” he said to himself, “my 
experience corresponds to God's as regards Israel.” For the bride 
of God had also proved untrue, had gone after idols and had brought 
disgrace upon him. But God, with undying faithfulness, with un- 
ending love and unlimited forgiveness had brought Israel back again 
and yet again. Thus, in love Hosea sought them; thus did he seek 
to woo a sinful nation back to the God of Love and Mercy. 

If Rauschenbusch is a type of Amos, perhaps we may hold up 
Dr. Norwood, of the City Temple, London, as a prophet who seeks 
to win and woo people to the way of the Lord. Greatly beloved 
as the chaplain of Australian troops during the great war, he came 
to grips with death and suffering. Standing at the very center of 
the world’s largest city, he senses the sorrow and pain of modern 
Four times I heard him there last summer. In a 
voice of rarest sympathy, with a heart of tenderest love he calls 
men to repentance and to the way of love. Thus the wind and the 
sun carry out the will of the Almighty, “Depart, ye workers of 
iniquity,” and “God so loved.” 


civilization. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
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In preaching soul salvation, orthodox Christian- 
ity has ignored the social and economic aspects 
of the Bible. The new social awakening in religion 
proves that we are at last beginning to catch up 
with the Bible, which has been ahead of the world 
ever since it was written. 


“The Social Approach to Bible Study,” by Louis 
Wallis, is based on modern critical research; but it 
shows how higher criticism has failed to reach the 
hearts of the people. Professor John McFadyen, 
of the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, writes that the work of Louis Wallis “throws 
a fresh and brilliant light on the rise and develop- 
ment of the social problem in Israel.” 
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How to Make Millions 
of Bibles More Useful! 


Nearly forty million Bibles were distributed in 1923, according to leading authorities 
—over thirty- five million the year previous. But the good which will develop from this greatly 
increasing circulation of the Book of Books will be measured entirely by the use to which the 
owners put it. The more Bibles in circulation, the greater is the need to encourage Bible reading. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE was prepared especially to fill that need. 


Every Church Worker and 
Sunday School Teacher Should Have It 


THE BOOK OF Beg is designed to bring to the people of the world a better appreciation of 
the Bible, as the most readable, the most practical, the most interesting, and the best loved book of all times. 


It gives to parents, teachers,ministers and other Bible students an easy, definite, logical and system- 
atic plan of Religious Education that meets a most enthusiastic acceptance. One whole volume is devoted to Bible study 
methods and information on how to use more effectively the Bible’s vast storehouse of riches for both young and old. 


Highly Endorsed by Leading Denominations 


THE BOOK OF LIFE is as free from sectarianism as “Brings the real Bible as a fascinating story.” 
is the Bible itself. Hundreds of comments like these from “Should be in every home and school room.” 





ministers and other religious and educational leaders: “Admirably adapted to Bible teaching for all ages.” 
“These volumes will mean a re-birth of the Bible.” “The religious pictures worth the entire cost.” 
“The very best yet discovered for my own use.” “As a Sunday School worker, I heartily endorse it.” 
“Tremendous aidin education ol children and edule.” “Makes reading of the Scriptures a delight.” , 
Eight Beautiful Volumes — 
THE BOOK OF LIFE is not a story about the Bible, of the day. It contains a complete historical and pictorial en) ©4:* Mariorie 


but the beloved Bible itself, from Genesis to Revelation, | geography of the Biblical countries, including over 750 

in the unexcelled English of King James’ version. While oon. 

retaining the actual Bible text in chronological order, it Te of thru these eight charming volumes is like a journey thru 
the 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Two Notable Anniversaries 
in New England 

The ninetieth birthday of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, emeritus president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was not only celebrated with appropriate 
ceremonies in Cambridge, but was marked 
all over the United States. No other man 
in American public life holds quite the posi 
tion that Dr. Eliot, after his years as an 
educational pioneer, has come to hold. Now 
Dr. Eliot joins with Bishop Lawrence, Dr. 
J. Edgar Park, Rev. Boynton Merill and 
others in marking the fortieth anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. George A. Gordon 
as minister of the Old South church in 
Boston. No other minister now preaching 
in Boston has made such an impression upon 
that city, and particularly upon the student 
element always so prominent there, as Dr. 
Gordon has. 


Dr. Lichliter Calls 
for Open Door 

On the eve of his departure for Columbus, 
Ohio, where he is to assume the pastorate 
of the famous First Congregational church, 
Dr. H. M. Lichliter told the members of the 
Boston Congregational Club that the times 
called for a reincarnation of the Pilgrim 
temper and a new emphasis upon a church 
membership based not in a creed but in a 
covenant of fellowship. Dr. Lichliter de 
clared himself in favor of a church with an 
open door for membership, not wasting time 
dealing with impossible schemes of reunion 
or reordination, and with its liberalism fired 
by a passionate apostolic zeal. 


New President for 
Tabor College 
The Rev. Robert Allingham, D. D., who 
has won distinction in many fields of labor 
within the Congregational ministry, has ac 
cepted the presidency of 
southwestern Iowa 


Tabor College, in 
Dr. Allingham has just 
pastorate at Casper, 
Wyo., where, since last September, he has 
built a congregation with almost two hun 
dred members. He has specialized in deal- 
ing with financial problems. 


closed a_ successful 


Methodists Officially Report 
No Flag Hissing 

After more than two weeks of investiga- 
tion a committee of the Chicago Methodist 
ministers’ meeting reported to that body on 
April 7 that there had been no hissing of the 
flag in the Evanston Epworth League meet- 
ing so sensationally reported in Chicago 
“We find that the United States 
flag was not in any manner or sense insulted or 
treated disrespectfully at the said meeting of 
the Epworth League,” says the report. “On 
the contrary, when the flag was brought into 
the room those present rose and stood while 
the flag was carried to the platform by Brad- 
ley Williams and placed in position with the 
assistance of the Rev. Ernest Fremont Tittle, 
pastor of the church.” 


newspapers. 


South American Educational 
Missionaries Confer 

Evidence of increasing co-operation on 
the South American mission fields is to be 
found in the conference of educational mis- 
sionaries from Argentina, Uruguay and 
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Paraguay, which met in Buenos Aires, Janu- 
ary 14, 15. Educational problems from all 
parts of the continent came in for attention, 
and suggestions were made for improved 
methods of work. Emphasis was placed upon 
the necessity for better preparation in the 
speaking of Spanish by most Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and mission boards will be asked to 
co-operate in plans which will make this pos- 
sible. The educational missionaries are now 
working on a report which will be submitted 
to the Montevideo congress next year, in 
which the whole program for evangelical 
schools in South America will be outlined. 


Son Defends D. L. Moody’s 
Liberalism 

The falsity of the idea that Dwight L. 
Moody was wholly bound by the traditions 
of his day was brought out by his son, Presi- 
dent Paul Dwight Moody, of Middlebury 
College, in speaking before the Northfield 
schools at their exercises in commemoration 
of founder's day, April 3. “One of the great- 
est qualities my father possessed,” said Dr. 


Moody, “was the pioneer spirit. Although 
he held tenaciously to the established truths, 
yet he was ever seeking to bring out new 
ideas concerning them.” Mr. Moody, his son 
declared, was a pioneer in education. Having 
himself received only the training of a crude 
country school, he realized the great need of 
young people, brought up under circum- 
stances like his own, for an education which 
otherwise they never may have had. More- 
over, he was a pioneer in the presentation of 
the love of God. His method of presenta- 
tion of the Christian religion stood out in 
contrast to the dreariness and drabness of 
the sermons preached in the 1840's and ’50s. 


Seek Summer Library for 
Missionaries in China 

The missionary is one of the world’s busiest 
workers. His opportunites for service give 
him little time for anything but preparation 
for the task that is immediately ahead. But 
sometimes he goes off for a brief rest. Ku- 
ling, in the mountains of central China near 
the Yangtze River, is one of the spots where 


Chicago Presbyterians For Outlawry 


FTER WEEKS of discussion, the Chi- 

cago presbytery, at its meeting on April 
7, adopted an outlawry of war memorial 
which goes to the approaching general as- 
sembly of the northern Presbyterians with a 
plea for denominational action. The subject 
has been kept to the front by the social serv- 
ice department of the presbytery which, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. R. W. 
Frank, of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
worked out the memorial as finally adopted. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the Presby- 
terian ministers in attendance voted in favor 
of the memorial. One Chicago morning 
newspaper, while admitting that the memo- 
rial was adopted, stated that there was “ap- 
preciable opposition.” The other failed to 
mention the fact that the memorial passed. 

As adopted, the Chicago memorial reads: 

“The presbytery of Chicago respectfully 
memorializes the general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States of 
America, at its session in Grand Rapids, to 
take cognizance of the present world situa- 
tion with respect to warlike movements and 
preparations, and to make such declarations 
and take such steps as will represent the 
mind of the church against such courses and 
the entire war system. 

“The history of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States of America during the 
entire course of our national life bears testi- 
mony to its deep and abiding loyalty to the 
government at every hour of its need. Be- 
lieving that America’s entrance into the great 
war was in response to a sincere desire for 
world peace, the Presbyterian church gave its 
hearty co-operation to the government in the 
prosecution of the war, in the hope that by 
so doing it might help to deal a death blow 
to the war system. 


DEPLORE WAR SPIRIT 
“We rejoice that certain peoples were 
freed and certain military autocracies shat- 
tered by the allied-American victory, and 
that two great agencies for peace, the league 


of nations and the world court, have since 
been set up and have begun careers of use- 
fulness. But we lament that the war spirit 
is stil! powerful in the earth, and that new 
wars are even now in prospect; and, particu- 
larly, do we regret that our own country has 
not displayed a more determined and more 
generous leadership on behalf of world peace. 
We are proud of the heroism of our fighting 
men; we are determined that the full harvest 
of their sacrifices shall be garnered. 

“The presbytery of Chicago respectfully 
petitions the general assembly to issue a de- 
liverance opposing the anti-Christian philoso- 
phy which imagines or pretends that war is 
inevitable; to declare it to be our deliberate 
judgment that the war system as a system 
is fundamentally opposed to the teachings 
and example of Jesus and must be speedily 
abandoned if civilization is to escape col- 
lapse; to affirm our unalterable conviction 
that any and all international difficulties can 
be efficiently and permanently settled by con- 
ference and conciliation and, indeed, can be 
so settled in no other way, and to pledge our 
co-operation with other churches and with 
forward looking men everywhere in a cru- 
sade for the swift outlawry of war by 
international agreement. 


AGITATE FOR PEACE 

“The presbytery of Chicago further peti- 
tions the general assembly to instruct the 
national board of Christian education that it 
use its staff to agitate for peace by platform, 
conference, and printed page, and, moreover, 
that this board get in touch with our sister 
denominations, with various peace societies, 
and with other organizations sympathetic 
with the aim of peace, with a view to uniting 
all interested groups behind an aggressive, 
extra ecclesiastical agency, through which 
pressure, moral and political, can be brought 
to bear upon our political leaders to the end 
that a Christian zeal for peace may, by the 
grace and power of God, achieve a warless 
world,” 
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he finds rest and time for study. Facilities, 
however, are inadequate. The Kuling com- 
munity has built a splendid library building 
but the shelves are insufficiently provided 
with books of reference and recent publica- 
tions on missionary problems. A committee 
is raising $1,000 in China and it hopes to 
secure $2,000 from friends in the United 
States to equip this library. 


Wins Prize with Essay 
on Near East Relations 

Miss Rhea Ensign, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has been awarded first 
prize in the Hattie Elizabeth Lewis memorial 
contest for her essay on “America and the 
Near East.” The general theme of the essays 
in the competition, which was established in 
the University of Kansas in 1911, is “The 
application of the teachings of Jesus to the 
practical affairs and relations of life.” The 
special subject for the year 1922-23 was 
‘American policy in foreign affairs.” 


Unitarians Would 
Repudiate War 

A resolution condemning war as “the most 
colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts 
mankind today” and memorializing the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association “to repudiate the 
system—economic exploitation, 
imperialism, and militarism,” has been mailed 
to all the Unitarian ministers in the country 
by the Unitarian Ministerial Union, which 
met at Boston on March 31. A vote on the 

lution will be taken by mail and will be 

reported at a meeting to be held in May in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


entire 


war 


City Temple Celebrates 
Half Century 

The City Temple of London will observe 
the fiftieth anniversary of its opening with a 
program that extends through the month of 
May. Since preaching has been the main 
work of the church, Dr. Norwood, its min- 
ister, has made preaching the principal fea- 
ture of the celebration. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick will preach on Sunday, May 18; 
Miss Maude Royden, on May 25; Dr. R. J. 
Campbell will probably take one Sunday, if 
his health permits, and Dr. Norwood the 
remaining services. 


Congregational Sunday School 
Supports Blake Fund 

The Sunday school of the Tabernacle 
Congregational church, Chicago, has voted 
to devote its Easter offering to the Bishop 
Blake fund for the establishment of new 
theological seminaries in Russia. It is re- 
ported that the Moscow seminary is now 
running smoothly and that funds have been 
collected to make it possible to open an 
additional school in Leningrad. The fund, 
which is being raised by Bishop Edgar 
Blake, of the Methodist church, personally, 
is one of the finest examples of Christian 
cooperation in forward-looking enterprises 
of recent years. The Christian Century has 
gladly received and forwarded gifts for this 
purpose. 


Historic Disciples Congregation 
Adopts Open Membership 

The Christian church at Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio, which has been the scene of pastoral 
labors of many outstanding men in that con- 
nection, has adopted open membership. It 
is stated that this congregation will urge 
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upon its members the desirability of being 
immersed, and that in giving letters of 
transfer it will note whether or not the 
bearer has been immersed, but that immer- 
sion will not be held as a requirement for 
membership. 


Methodist Theological Seminaries 
in Financial Straits 

Dr. Charles M. Stuart, president of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill, and 
chairman of a committee of executives of 
Methodist theological seminaries, has an- 
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nounced that eleven such schools this 
year face an aggregate deficit of $155,000. 
Since theological seminaries are not in- 
cluded in the benevolent budget of the 
Methodist church it has been necessary 
for them to secure their funds from private 
sources. Dr. Stuart states that some of 
them will be forced to close their doors 
and others to curtail their activities unless 
immediate arrangements are made for 
their more adequate support. It is ex- 
pected that the approaching Methodist 
General Conference will make the support 


A Sermon That Wasn’t Printed 


oe AN UNDERSTANDING of 
present-day movements in America 
the observer needs to know as much about 
what the newspapers do not care to print 
as what they do. The silence concerning 
the sermon preached in the First Metho- 
dist church of Evanston, Ill., on April 7, 
by Dr. Ernest F. Tittle is of great inter- 
est, coming after two Sundays in which 
almost every word spoken in that church 
—and some not spoken—have been featured 
on the front pages. Evidently, when a 
minister discusses such issues as are wrapped 
up in loyalty to Jesus in the face of the 
demands of a semi-pagan world-order, the 
newspapers are not interested. Hosts of 
people, however, are. 

Dr. Tittle came into his pulpit on this 
first Sunday in April after his church, 
and to a large extent his own message as a 
minister, had been a storm-center for more 
than two weeks. He had been advised by 
many parishioners to avoid all reference to 
the matters which had awakened contro- 
versy. He chose as his text, however, the 
challenge of Jesus: “He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.” The 
sermon followed directly the reception into 
church membership, on confession of faith, 
of one of the young women who had been 
a conspicuous leader of the pacifist group 
in Northwestern University 


THE SUPREME LOYALTY 

Taking it for granted that any Christian 
congregation would declare its supreme loy- 
alty to be that given Jesus, Dr. Tittle began 
by pointing out some of the implications of 
that declaration for this day. While, in 
the text, he said, two great human rela- 
tionships are mentioned, others are implied. 
He, for instance, that loveth his university 
more than Christ, is not worthy of Christ 
He that loveth his country more than Christ 
is not worthy of Christ. 

Sut the supreme loyalty, the preacher 
maintained, glorifies every other loyalty 
The man who is supremely loyal to Christ 
by that fact fits himself to manifest a 
finer loyalty in all his lesser allegiances. 
“When a student takes the position that 
his supreme lovalty is not to his university 
but to Jesus Christ,” said Dr. Tittle, “does 
his university lose by such allegiance? Does 
it lose any great intellectual or spiritual value 
for which a university is supposed to stand? 
Financial support it may But what 
shall it profit a university if it gain millions 
for buildings or for endowment, and lose 
its own soul—its opportunity for real in- 
tellectual leadership? Popular approval it 


may lose. But if a ity. min the 
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lose. 


mob, may not maintain freedom of discus 

sion and freedom of conscience, what moral 

right has it to live?” 
BARRING THE PATRIOTEER 

Dr. Tittle maintained that the same su 
preme spiritual loyalty was the best insur- 
ance against such betrayals of lesser national 
loyalties as are now being discovered at 
Washington. “Is the man who puts his 
faith above his flag the kind of a man 
who goes profiteering in war time?” he 
demanded. “Is he the kind of man who 
puts rotten leather in his that are 
to be worn by soldiers? Is he the kind 
of man who is willing to misrepresent the 
amount of income tax he owes to his gov- 
ernment? Is he the kind of man who in 
Washington today would be suspected by 
anybody to be involved in an oil scandal? 
Or a fight-film scandal? Or a veteran's 
bureau scandal? Or any other kind of a 
scandal ? 

“He who loves his father or mother 
more than Christ is not only unworthy of 
Christ, he is unworthy of his father and 
mother. He who loves his university more 
than Christ is not only unworthy of Christ, 
he is unworthy of his university. He who 
loves his country more than Christ is not 
only unworthy of Christ, he is unworthy 
of his country.” 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN LOYALTIES 

Dr. Tittle did not, however, blink the 
fact that the higher loyalty comes at times 
into conflict with the lower. The decision 
as to action under such conditions must, he 
insisted, be left to the individual. It comes 
up for decision in business, and it presents 
itself in time of war. The question cannot 
be evaded, but no man can answer for his 
brother. However, if a man reaches a per- 
sonal decision that is pacifistic, “the church 
should let him feel that he her 
profoundest respect for his brave allegiance 
to what seems to him to be the command 
of Christ.” And certainly the church must 
never again bless war She must never 
again, in her official capacity, “call that 
holy which is hideous.” 

In order to reach a decision as to one’s 
personal stand on questions like these, Dr. 
Tittle pointed out the necessity for freedom 
of discussion. Quoting the first amend- 
ment to the constitution, he asked what 
sort of a predicament the gentlemen were 
placing themselves in who called for one 
hundred per cent loyalty to that document 
and in the same breath tried to limit such 
discussion. And the exercise of this free- 
dom he held to be the only method by 
which Americans, or any other people, can 
work out the tremendous problems now 
confronting them 
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of theological seminaries a regular charge 
against the educational budget of the 
church. 


Lenten Talks 
to Students 

Among all the Christian workers with 
students in the United States none has won 
more respect than Dr. James C. Baker, 
head of the Wesley foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. During the present 
Lenten season Dr. Baker has been speaking 
on the general theme, “In Quest of Light,” 
and among his topics have been: A friendly 
universe; the right to believe; a valid ag- 
nosticism; science and religion; a religion 
of moral hope; tolerance; the triumph of 
life; amusements; manners; morals, and 
dreams. 


Presbyterian Colleges 
Overcrowded 

Facts gathered from the 57 Presbyterian 
colleges of America show most of them 
to be crowded to the doors, and in many 
cases turning away prospective students. 
Ten representative institutions show great 
gains over the registration of four years 
ago. Thus, Coe, which then had 602 stu- 
dents, now has 919; Grove City has grown 
from 443 to 524; Huron from 121 to 234: 
Lafayette from 725 to 920; Macalester 
from 370 to 474; Maryville from 452 to 
568; Occidental from 437 to 465; Trinity 
from 249 to 429; Tulsa from 115 to 270, 
and Wooster from 576 to 781. Park, with 
450, and Blackburn, with 150, are each re- 
ported to be turning away about one thou- 
sand applicants for admission annually. 


Message to Russian Church 
Inaugurates Boston Radio 


When the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica opened its new deferred rate wireless 
service from Boston to Moscow, by way of 
Berlin, the first message sent was ad- 
dressed to Metropolitan Eudakim and was 
signed by Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald. The message said: “Mail- 
ing draft to-day for establishment Lenin- 
grad theological school and inauguration 
first Christian periodical since 
Greatly rejoice over 
theological 


revolution. 

Moscow 
started Friends 
in Methodist Episcopal church and sub- 
scribers Zion’s Herald Russia fund send 
Christian greetings orthodox church and 
pray God's richest blessings may attend 
all their efforts.” 
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Episcopalian Church in China 
Reports Great Advance 

The report submitted at the recent meet- 
ing of the general synod, Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui—the Chinese name for 
the indigenous church that is growing up 
in China in fellowship with other Anglican 
churches throughout the world 
that there has been a marked advance 
along all lines during the last three years. 
Forty Chinese have been ordained as cler- 
gymen, making an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. The number of confirmed Chris- 
tians has grown by 3,349 or fourteen per 
cent. The number of converts not yet 
confirmed has increased by 4,124 or twenty 
per cent. The total constituency has in- 
creased 14,736 or twenty-seven per cent, 
and the offerings to the support of the 
church grew in a single year by $30,716 or 
thirty-five per cent. The building of new 
churches has become a marked feature. 
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Epworth Leaguers Vote on 
Methodist Issues 

Under the auspices of the Epworth 
Herald members of the Epworth League 
are being encouraged to hold local refer- 
endums on six issues that will be up for 
decision at the Methodist General Confer- 
ence in May. Last reports indicate that 
these young Methodists favor the pro- 
posal to change the attitude of the church 
on amusements from a mandatory to an 
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advisory one; to unite the north and south 
Methodist churches; to maintain the Ep- 
worth League as a separate organization; 
to ordain women as ministers; to require 
that ministers should be college trained 
and to keep the basis of ministerial sup- 
port as it now is. 


Methodist Minister Blesses Son 
at Episcopalian Ordination 

When Bishop G. G. Bennett ordained 
the Rev. A. Edward Saunders as a priest 
in the Protestant Episcopal church at Du 
luth, Minn., on March 28, the father of the 
candidate, Rev. Albert E. Saunders, pas 
tor of the Forest Park Methodist church 
of Chicago, was in the congregation. Im- 
mediately after the laying on of hands, at 
the invitation of the presiding bishop, the 
father approached the altar rail and pro- 
nounced a blessing upon the son 


Bishop Brown's Trial 
Set for May 

The trial of Bishop William Montgom- 
ery Brown, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, for heresy is set to open in Trin- 
ity Cathedral hall, Cleveland, O., on May 
27. Bishop Brown had asked that the trial 
be postponed until fall and claimed that 
a board of inquiry should have considered 
the case before formal proceedings were 
instituted. These claims have been dis- 
allowed by the authorities of the church 
and the case now seems bound to come 
to trial. 


Dates for Mission 
Schools Announced 

The 1924 summer schools of missions 
under the auspices of the interdenomina- 
tional committee of the central west for 
missions will be held at Winona Lake, 
Ind., June 16-23; Lake Geneva, Wis., June 
23-30, and Dixon, Ill, August 4-9. Courses 
offered will include lectures, normal and 
study classes on the texts “China’s Chal- 
lenge to Christianity,” “Ming Kwong,” 
“Of One Blood,” “Adventures in Brother- 
hood,” “China's Real Revolution” and the 
“Land of Saddlebags.” Forums, Bible 
classes, platform meetings and inspira 
tional addresses will form the program. 


Methodist Giving for Missions 
Shows Startling Shrinkage 

According to figures made public by 
Zion's Herald, gifts of the Methodist 
church to benevolences, for the first four 
months of the present fiscal year, are 
more than thirty-three per cent less than 
for a similar period a year ago. Of the 
$1,720,763 so far received only $13,011 has 
been applicable to the needs of the board 
of foreign missions and an equal sum to 
the board of home missions. Practically 
all conferences so far reporting show a 
startling falling off in benevolent receipts. 
By virtue of arrangements within the de- 
nomination the mission boards receive 
nothing from the general benevolent funds 
until the budgets of all the other boards 
have been paid in full. 


Korean Bishop Discusses 
Far Eastern Problems 

“America’s Obligation te the Grient” 
was the subject for the Fondren lectures 
for 1924, delivered at Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex., during the first 
week in April, by Bishop Herbert Welch 
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of Seoul, Korea. The lectures will be 
issued shortly in book form. 


Southern Methodists 
Raise Big Fund 

It is announced that a ten million dol- 
lar fund for the support of superannuated 
preachers of the Southerw Methodist 
church has been oversubscribed. Many 
contributions were received from the mis- 
sion fields. 
Disciples Plan 
Convention Program 

The initial meeting of the committee on 
program and arrangements for the 1924 
international convention of the Disciples 
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of Christ—which will be held in Cleve- 
land, O., October 14-19—was held in S¢t. 
Louis on March 13. The committee was 
organized with F. E. Smith as chairman 
and Milo J. Smith, secretary. It can- 
vassed the situation fully, expressed itself 
with reference to the program and ap- 
pointed a subcommittee consisting of F. E, 
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Smith, H. O. Pritchard, and Melvin 
Thompson to work out details. The com- 
mittee adopted the plan of building the 
program this year around great themes 
rather than phases of the organized work 
of the brotherhood. The general theme 
decided upon was the church to-day. 
The subdivisions of the theme are: The 
church abroad, the church at home, the 
church and its leadership, the church and 
ts achievements, the church and its fel- 
lowship. The committee favored the plan 
f having a vesper service each day. 


Oregon School Law Held 
Unconstitutional 

Three judges sitting in the federal cir- 
uit court at Portland, Ore., have decided 
that the school law of that state, forbid- 
ding parochial or other private schools in 
the grammar grades, is unconstitutional. 
The officers of the state have accordingly 
been enjoined against the enforcement of 
It is announced by the governor, 
however, that an appeal will be taken to 
the supreme court. 


the law 


Lutheran Inner Missien 
at Milwaukee 

The Lutheran Inner Mission will hold 
its international conference at Milwaukee, 
Wisc., May 23-26. The topics to be cov- 
ered will include child welfare, parish 
work, institutions, deaconesses, court work, 
slum missions penal reform, Lutheran stu- 
jents, training workers, hospices, public- 
ty, hospitals, and homes. 


University of Chicago to 
Translate Old Testament 

An American translation of the Old Tes- 
tament has been authorized by the board 
f trustees of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. J. M. Powis Smith, professor of Old 
Testament language and literature in the 
university, will act as editor. With Dr. 
Smith there will be associated three other 
scholars: Professor Alexander R. Gordon, 
of McGill University, Montreal, Can.; 
Professor Theophile J. Meek, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and Professor Leroy 
Waterman, of the University of Michigan. 


Would Establish 
National Newspaper 

According to a resolution introduced at 
the recent session of the New York Meth- 
odist conference, “a great national news- 
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paper to be printed daily except Sunday 
in at least three centers” is proposed. “We 
suggest,” said the resolution, “that should 
this undertaking seem to be of too great 
magnitude as a denominational enterprise, 
appropriate steps be taken toward secur- 
ing the co-operation of other denomina- 
tions for the speedy consummation of the 
purposes of this memorial in providing a 
newspaper in every sense worthy of the 
great constituency it will at once com- 
mand and seek to serve.” 


Dr. Herring Resigns from 
Wichita Church 


Hubert C. Herring, pastor of the United 
Congregational church of Wichita, Kan., 
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has resigned from that pulpit. The resig- 
nation takes effect on June 1. Under Dr. 
Herring’s ministry two congregations have 
been united and a modern church plant 
erected. Dr. Herring proposes spending 
two years in study in Europe. 


Disciples Churches in 
Dallas Build 


More than half a million dollars is being 
spent in Dallas, Tex., by congregations of 
the Disciples of Christ. The East Dallas 
church, L. N. D. Wells, pastor, is building 
a $300,000 edifice. The Central church, 
Graham Frank, pastor, is remodeling at a 
cost of $40,000. The Greenville Avenue 
church, L. B. Haskins, pastor, has started 
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a $60,000 building. Rosemont church, A. 
C. Parker, pastor, has begun the first unit 
of a building to cost $100,000. Oak Cliff 
church, South Dallas, and North Dallas 
churches all contemplate building opera- 
tions in the near future. 


College to Have 
Broadcasting Station 

Eureka College, Eureka, IIl., is building 
a radio broadcasting station from which 
varied programs provided by students and 
faculty will be sent out. This is a new 
method of publicity but is coming to be 
adopted by many institutions. 


Japanese Christians Send 
Thanks to America 

The Rev. Kakachi Tsunashima, pastor 
of the Congregational church of Tokyo, 
lapan, is on his way to America to express 
to the Christians of this country the 
thanks of the churches of Japan for help 
rendered at the time of the recent earth- 
quake. Dr. Tsunashima is well known in 
the United States. He was a student at 
Yale University and represented the Japa- 
nese federation of churches at the time of 
the Washington conference on limitation 
of armament. 


Dr. Fosdick Gives 
Beecher Lectures 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is to give 
the Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching 
at Yale divinity school April 28-30. Dr. 
Fosdick’s theme will be “The Modern Use 
of the Bible,” which he will discuss in 
eight lectures At the same time the 
Nathaniel W. Taylor tectures on theology 
will be given by Professor Rufus M. Jones 
of Haverford College on the general theme 
“Fundamental Ends of Life.” In addition 
to these courses Principal L. P. Jacks, of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and editor of 
the Hibbert Journal, will give four Dodge 
lectures on “The Responsibility of Citi- 
zenship.” 


Bishop Mouzon Attacks 
Fundamentalism 


Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon of the 
odist Episcopal church, south, in recent 
magazine articles has declared that his 
denomination can have no part with funda 
mentalism. Among other things Bishop 
Mouzon says: “Fundamentalism is the re 
ligion of the letter; Methodism is the 
religion of the spirit. Fundamentalism lays 
ed to be signed; Methodism 
rejoices in a happy experience and a holy 
life. Fundamentalism believes in 
sentee Christ and 
destruction; 
ing Christ 


Meth- 


stress on a cre 


an ab- 
a world hastening to 
Methodism believes in a liv- 
who is faithfully keeping his 
promise to be with his church always even 
unto the consummation of the age. Meth- 
odism believes that in this supreme hour 
of human history Christ as Lord should 
be made central in all our thinking, in our 
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worship, and in our service; fundamental- 
ism sets in the place of central importance 
doctrines of minor interest concerning 
which there has always been difference of 
opinion among sincere Christians. Meth- 
odism pleads for peace and love among 
all Christian people; fundamentalism has 
declared war on all who do not accept its 
Calvinistic creed—Calvinistic in its con- 
ception of God, of the work of Christ, and 
of salvation. Methodism cannot compro- 
mise. For we hear ringing in our ears the 
words of St. Paul: ‘For freedom did Christ 
set us free; stand fast therefore, and be 
not entangled again in a yoke of bond- 


age. 


Catholics and Protestants 
Again Discuss Rural Work 

Plans for the second annual Catholic- 
Protestant conference at Madison, Wis., 
on community service in rural districts are 
well under way in the hands of the inter- 
group committee in charge and the date 
is announced as June 30-July 11. Rural 
work and the religious education of chil- 
dren would appear to be the two large 
fields in which Protestants and Catholics 
are beginning to come together to help 
each other work for better living condi- 
tions through the churches. Topics to be 
studied include health programs, agricul- 
tural subjects, economics of community 
life, rural sociology, community recrea- 
tion, boys’ work and community surveys. 
The committee in charge also is planning 
a training course in rural work to cover 
a two or three year cycle, which clergy- 
men could follow during the intervals be- 
tween annual conferences. Preparation 
for the coming conference has been car- 
ried on, ever since the first one adjourned, 
by the different church groups participat- 
ing, with general conferences of delegates 
from all at stated intervals, in this way 
continuing Catholic-Protestant co-opera- 
tion. Practically every Protestant de- 
nomination carrying on country work par- 
ticipated in last summer’s conference, and 
will again this year. 
American Diplomat Helps 
Mission Work 

The American 
Hon. Edwin V. 


to Brazil, 
has presented a 
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theological library for the use of Protest 
ant pastors and scholars of Brazil. The 
library is already installed in Rio de 
Janeiro. Dr. Jose Carlos Rodriguez w-- 
a law student years ago in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and while there became acquainted 
with the Bible. He came to the United 
States, studied at Princeton University, 
and did newspaper work in New York. 
Then he became editor and owner of one 
of the great daily papers of Rio, devoting 
spare time to collections of Bibles, their 
distribution, and writing historical studies 
of the Old Testament, the present stand- 
ard work in the Portuguese tongue. Dr. 
Rodriguez died in Paris last summer, and 
upon the sale of his books the other day 
Mr. Morgan purchased a collection of 
them, and has now given them for a nu- 
cleus of the theological library for Brazil, 
An appeal is made to Americans to con- 
tribute single books that will help to build 
up the collection. It is explained that 
many of the books left by the famous 
editor are in English, and that gifts of 
English volumes can be utilized. 


College Comes to 
Rural Pastors 

“Bringing the mountain to Mahomet” 
has been accomplished in the Portsmouth 
district of the Methodist Episcopal church 
In other words, Methodist rural pastors 
who can not get away from their fields 
for the college courses in rural sociology 
and related subjects which they find they 
need, are having the college brought to 
them by monthly visits from Professor F. 
W. Hoffer of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware. Professor Hoffer is conducting 
a seminar course, consisting largely of 
“laboratory work” by students in their 
own local parishes, to be reported in theses 
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and to be recognized by credit toward 
college degrees. He will hold monthly 
meetings of the class throughout the sum- 
mer. Fourteen Methodist pastors enrolled 
at the first meeting and later inquiries 
were received from a layman and from a 
minister of another denomination. Rev. J. 
B. Hawk is superintendent of the Ports- 
mouth district. 


Presbyterians Will Again 
Tour Alaska 

As in 1923, the Presbyterian board of 
national missions will conduct a party of 
more than 125 persons through Alaska 
during the coming summer. Leaving Los 
Angeles on June 26 the itinerary will in- 
clude visits to sixteen places of historical 
interest in southeastern Alaska and an in- 
spection of mission stations and schools. 


Two New Discussion Courses 
for Church Groups 


The national conference on the Chris- 
tian way of life, with headquarters at 129 
East 52nd Street, New York, has issued 
two more handbooks for the use of dis- 
cussion groups. One of these, called “A 
co-operative technique for conflict,” is 
really a discussion of the discussion 
method, and may well be used as a pre- 
liminary to the other studies suggested 


by this body. The second, “The question 
of recognizing the union,” is meant as a 
part of the preparation for the treatment 


of national economic problems in the con- 
ference which it is hoped to hold sometime 
next year. Reference to two other hand- 
books, “International problems and the 
Christian way of life,” and “The question 
of the right to strike,” has previously ap- 
peared. 


Syracuse University Staffs 
Complete Mission Station 


After several years of preparation 
graduates of Syracuse University have 
now developed their Syracuse-in-China 
unit to the point where they have 


evangelists, educators, doctors and nurses 
in Chungking, West China. It is pro- 
posed ta et-ff an entire mission station 
with graduates of this single American 
college, and to make the support of this 
work provide a permanent link between 
the college and the mission field. 
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Pope Pays Tribute to 
American Generosity 

In conferring the red hat upon Cardinals 
Mundelein and Hayes the pope said: “We 
have heard of the great faith of your peo- 
ple, of the magnificent development of 
their Christian life, of their flaming devo- 
tion to the holy faith, to the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, to Jesus in the most holy eucharist. 
All this fills us with purest joy and gives 
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us the golden key to the magnificent mys- 
tery of the miracle of charity which your 
country has shown. The drama of 
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sorrow and charity is unending; it lasts as 
long as the world, and unending is the 
drama of divine pity. This great drama 
has seldom had so large and potent a life 
as in your own country. Life in the United 
States a century ago could be summed up 
in the small space of a few numbers. What 
has it not become in so short a time? 
Speaking ‘only of what we have seen, 
America’s intervention decided the fate of 
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Europe and of the world. To-day its char- 
ity saves from hunger and death millions 
of individuals. What will it be in fifty 
years, in another century? If life con- 
tinues to throb as now, what will the coun- 
try be able to give, upon which the divine 
hand has bestowed such treasures; where 
men’s hearts contain such a wealth of 
intelligence and force, infinitely more 
precious?” 


Delegates A pportioned to Unity Conference 


HE COMMITTEES preparing for the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
which is now expected to meet in 1927, 
have apportioned the five hundred delegates 
to that gathering among the Christian com- 
munions of the world. The 144 delegates 
from North and South America have been 
divided among 23 churches, as follows: 
Protestant Episcopal, 14; northern Baptist, 
10; Seventh Day Baptist, 1; American Chris- 
tian, 1; Congregational, 6; Disciples, 10; 
Friends, 4; northern Methodist, 14; south 
ern Methodist, 8; African Methodist, 4; 
Moravian, 2; northern Presbyterian, 14: 
southern Presbyterian, 8; United Presby 
terian, 4; Reformed Presbyterian, 1; Re 
formed in the United States, 6; Reformed 
in America, 4; Canadian Anglican, 10; 
Canadian Congregational, 2; Canadian 
Methodist, 8; Canadian Presbyterian, 10; 
West Indian Anglican, 2; Argentine Angli- 
can, 1. 
One hundred and two delegates have been 
apportioned to Great Britain and Ireland; 
136 to Europe and the Near East; 19 to 
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India, China, and Japan; 17 to South Africa, 
and 36 to Australasia. This leaves almost 
fifty delegates still to be assigned. Cardinal 
Mercier has been asked to take up with 
the Roman Catholic the question of having 
that body represented, either officially or 
unofficially, at the world conference when 
it convenes. In that connection, the com- 
mittee making the arrangements made an 
important statement as to the status and 
purpose of the conference. 


NO OFFICIAL CHARACTER 


“The committee,” it declared, “desires to 
make it clear that the world conference is 
not an attempt to reunite the various bodies 
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of Christians. It has no official character 
whatever, except that the only practicable 
way to secure the participation of the best 
men seems to be to ask the authorities of 
the various Christian bodies to name the 
men best suited for the purpose. Confer- 
ence is the only purpose of the undertaking. 
No church nor any individual will be bound 
by anything that is said or done at the 
world conference or in the preparations for 
it. They are purely tentative. But the 
committee is firmly convinced by the expe- 
rience of some years that such conferences 
are of great value in removing prejudice, 
suspicion, hostility and ignorance.” 

Committees are now at work on the con- 
sideration of the five main subjects which 
will occupy the attention of the world con- 
ference. These are the creed, the ministry, 
the church, the Christian moral ideal, and 
the sacraments. Local groups, meeting to 
discuss these subjects, are sending in the 
results of their discussion to national com- 
mittees. 

It is not yet known in what city the 
conference will meet. Jerusalem has been 
proposed, and is being seriously considered. 
Sentiment also exists in favor of Stock- 
holm, the Hague, Copenhagen, and Switzer- 
land. 
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The Religion of the 
Social Passion 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


as seen by the reviewers: 


“By the religion of the social passion, the author means the 
universal religion, a Christianity human, social, spiritual. 
but a genuine Christian could have written this fine and noble 
Christianity is implicit in it, though some of its explicit 
defective from the 
Christianity. The author finds religion fulfilled as men share 
their best goods, mental, ethical and spiritual. 
which Jesus created is not the Church, but the fellowship of all 
who render human service in the spirit of love.” 


“This is a truly remarkable book—remarkable in its concep- 
tions and in the precision of its expressions. 
ine passion for humanity as the chief inspiration and end of 
It renders a valuable service in giving one a 
new vision of what must be the intense humanism of any true 
It presents the passion of Jesus for humanity in a 
most compelling way, and convicts us of that overemphasis 
upon redemption as a matter of divine jurisprudence which 
blurs our vision of that practical redemption of those who suffer 
injustice or disabling limitations which occupies so large a place 
in Jesus’ ministry. All this is set forth in words so well chosen 
and meaningful that one cannot afford to lose one of them.” 

—The Presbyterian Advance. 


“This book is challenging from its opening statement.” 


Price of book, $1.75 
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